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W ARD-STEPHENS 


Conductor of the Mozart Festival of Harrisburg, Pa. 


An American-Born Musician Who has Achieved International Distinction as a Conductor of 
Orchestral and Choral Music and as a Composer 





MUSICAL COURIER 
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Ithaca College to Celebrate Fortieth Anniversary 


To Commemorate this Occasion and to Mark the 
Opening of the New Season, October 1, this Well 
Known Institution Will Present a Five-Day Pro- 


gram, November 20 to 24. During this Time 


6 re fo 


Interesting and Significant Events Will Include 
Founder’s Day, Alumni Day, Church Day, Com- 


munity Day and Anniversary Day. 


HE LATE W. GRANT EGBERT ' . -. R aN , GEORGE C. WILLIAMS, 
i ! ; > 2 we fa ie President 


B. L. JOHNSON, 


Business Manager and one of the Most 
Progressive Members of the Board of 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING OF ITHACA COLLEGE Trustees 


Epsilon Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota 


Delta Chapter of Phi Mu Alpha 
SOME OF THE NATIONAL FRATERNITY GROUPS WHO WILL ASSIST IN THE ANNIVERSARY PROGRAM 


*hi Delta Pi, Alpha Sigma Chi, Phi Epsilon Kappa, Kappa Kappa Kappa, Physical Education Fraternities; The Amards, Dramatic Fraternity; 
and Delta Phi, Social Sorority 
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August 29,1932 


MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 


253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


ITALIAN AND Frencn Opera 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Brushwood, 
Waterford, Conn. 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St.. New York City 
14 


0 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 


MRS. 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioL_in1ist—ConDUCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American Surtees J Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor F dation 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 
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MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. UNiversity 4-4699 





IRENE FREIMANN 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Formerly member ** Dyersigied Stern Conservatory, Berlin 


308 W. 94th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 





IAN McINTYRE 
Voice Speciatist—Wortp Lecturer— 
PsyCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 
Singing—Vocal Artistry 


Vocal Anatomy—Speech Defect 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 7-3121 





FRANKLYN MAC AFEE 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Trinity Lutneran Cuurcu 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ORGANIST 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists 
Recommended by Emi! Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Srupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel : SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





me oh Orchestra 
3335 Steuben Ave. -C. Tel: OLinville 2-8843 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard 
120 Claremont Avenue, 


Foundation 
New York City 








M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty ae gee of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
arrington, ass. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, 


CARL 


Studios: New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: PEnn. 6-2634 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, 


Exponent 
New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 





JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: ACademy 2-7128 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone CIrcle 7-8178 





LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N, J. 
PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and HUmboldt 1429 


ALICE 
N. Y. 


Telephones: 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
Tosege § Teacher | for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 
1425 ee Met. Opera Studios, N. Y. 

el: PEnn. 6-2634 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF NGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 


Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-5828 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
-Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 


Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 


115 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COM POSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





BLAND 

TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North $ 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 


JOHN 


New York 





W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist at Sesquicentennial 
Piano, HarMONY 
Studied under Reinecke, 
Paperitz. Y. School 
310 West 92nd Street. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140. 
Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 


Exposition 
INSTRUCTION 


Scharwenka, Liszt and 
of Music and Arts, 


ORGAN AND 





THE CARL FIQUE 
Director Mrs 
and Dramatic 
Piano, Organ, 
tion. Marian 
Dancing sruno 
and Ensemble. 

28 So. Portland Ave Brooklyn, 


STUDIOS 


Carl Fique, Voice, Piano 
Action. F. W. Riesberg, 
Harmony and Composi- 
Filmer, Stage and Toe 
limmermann, 


Violin 


>” ws 





Tel. NEvins 8-3462 





EDOARDO PETRI 
TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
‘hursdays Only 
Will 


Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Vocal Studio: 73 West 11th 
Telephone: ALgonquin 4-7253 


Street, York 


RY 
New 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
Grapuate Courses 
IN Piano Crass Instruction 
A unique and definite contribution to ciass or private 
teaching, is Mrs. Hall's PIANO STAFF—which estab- 


lishes instant coordination of the notation of pitch and 
the piano keys. 


Chart and descriptive pamphlet, one dollar 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street 
New York City TRafalgar 71-6701 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio 717, Steinway Hall, New 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0187 

Great Northern Hotel, N. Y. 


York 


CIrcle 7-1900 





S. CONSTANTINO 


VocaL 


YON 
AND Piano Instruction 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: Circle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artist: here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: '425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International 
Rudolph Laubenthal, 
Alice Neilsen, 

132 West 74th Street : 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-1291 


Artists 
Georges Baklanoff, 
Lydia Lypkovska 

New York City 
Racien Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, 
Phone ACademy 2-2560 
n Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


New York 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 


New York 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone ClIrcle 7-5420 




















PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





A Smstacns, FRANCIS J. 


Concert Violinist 


Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 


ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 








DR. GEORGE LIEBLING, Mus. Doc., 


Internationally famous Concert-Pianist, 
omposer and Master Teacher. 
“Shelton Apts.” 
1735 No. Wilcox Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 





MYE® EDMUND J. 
New York Voice Specialist 


168 So. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Or. JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





AN FRANCISCO 
TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., 


CONSERVA- 


San Francisco 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 


26 O’Farrell St., 








San Francisco 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Carnegie 


Mrs.H.H. A. BEACH 


Composer-Pianist 
Address: Hillsborough, 





Mail N. H. 


MUSICAL 





EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West 57th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 











Bows — Cases — All Accessories 














WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 
CONCERT TENOR a ORATORIO 


Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann meth« 
915 Carmnewocrp Hatt, N. Y. Tel. Circle 1-2634 


CHICAGO 





STUDIO 


s MARGOLIS si 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 
CONCENT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
200 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Mosicat .Courtmer, 113 W. 57th 8t., 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 


Georgian Hotel, Evanston, Ill. 
Telephone: Greenleaf 4100 


» SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
T Soloist St 


Bartholomew’s Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
Telephone RHinelan ler 


EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO 
588 West End Ave., 











N.Y 





New York 











Apply Stuart Ross, New York 


LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST —TEACHER—COMPOSER 
1131 President 8t.. Brooklyn, N. Y Tel. DEcatur 32-5026 


Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 

Curtis Institute of Music, ’hiladelphia 

Hotel Buckingham, 101 W 

New York Tel. ClIrele 17-6810 











Residence 
57th St 














The Center for 
Modern Music 











J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 
i! GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


Complete Catalogues post free on application 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST., NEW _— CITY 
T ‘PEnn. 6-4897 














53 Boule- 
vard 
Montmo- 
rency 





mgocern | 


Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 
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SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
ClIrele 7-9020 








DILLING 


HARPIST 


onzor=z 


Management Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Helghts. L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, IIl. 


KARLETON HACKETT 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd St., 
TRafalgar 17-6700 


? HADDEN-ALEXANDER 
E 
I 
I 














Chicago 





x. v. 6 





PIANIST 
Masters series. 
CAthedral 8-2732 


MacDowell Recitals, one of Great 


A 520 W. N. ¥. C. Tel 


HOMER M 0 W E Peed ’ 


Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


114th &t., 





166 W.7 New York City. 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs sung by Martha Attwood, Rafaello Diaz, Marie Siden- 
ius-Zendt and others; Night on the Dunes; Omnipresence; 
Sea Wind. 24 West 87th St., N.Y. Tel.: SChuyler 4-0225 


COENRAAD V. BO S 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX | CITY, tows I2is Douglas Street 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of the famous 
“‘Master School of Piano Playing” etc 
New York. 817 Steinway Hail (Thursdays) 
Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut St. (Wednesdays) 
Atiantie City: 47 South Windsor Ave 
TELEPHONES: Circle 1-2916—Locust 5133—Dial 2-4464 


2nd St., 

















STup1I08 








Buy From Your Local Dealer 











MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowenHHUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





COURIER 


‘KEATOR 


Organist-Director St. Andrew's M. E. Church, 
West 76th Street, New York City 
Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings, 

Visiting artists assisting 


MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 


SINGING 
N. Y. C. Tel. CAI. 5-0497 





TEACHER OF 
29 East 37th St., 


ROYA 


SOPRANO 
NEW YORK CITY 
304 West 75th St. 


Studio: 





BERLIN 
Bambergerstr 61 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., 


KALLINI 


TENOR 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 
Available for Concerts Sept. to Dec.—Feb.—May 
Management: Standard Booking Office 
Barbizon-Piaza Music Center, 101 W. 58th 8t., N. ¥. 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
monet og OF VOICE 





New York 











of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Musie 
Chicago, Ill. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, The Brick Chureh and Union 
Theological Seminary 
Director of the School of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman Schoo) 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y 


* BUTLER 


A PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHerMan Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


» TINKER 


G 


Columbia 
Chicago 














Soprano 


Concerts 





Teacher 
MAin 4-6935 


Soprano 











TE} 
353 Angell St., Providence, R. I. 


HANS BLECHSCHMIDT 


Conductor, German Grand Opera Co. 


COACHING IN GERMAN LIEDER and OPERA 
c/o German Grand Opera Co., 11 W. 42nd 8t., New York 


NANA B. LEWIS 


CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Recitals Manacep ProcRaMs ARRANGED 
dress: 2374 Seventh Avenue, New Yor 
Tel.: AUdubon 3-8291 


tran CROX TON 


*COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

15 Central Park West, New York City 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y. Phone: TRafalgar 7-6701 











MME. 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 


be taught to sing artistically.” 
h 
HAGGERTY-SNELL ood mute 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
NOW BOOKING SEASON 1931-32 
Auditorium Bldg., 





Met.: L. E Los Angeles, Cal. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-2447 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
640 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone: Long Beach 2016 


Behymer, 











FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers 


specialties 
Address—15 West 11th St., N. Y. City 


Guido di Napoli 


NOTED VOICE SPECIALIST 
Audition and Advice Free by Appointment 
56 West 55th &8t., New York Tel. Circle 17-1894 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


» SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
a Conducto: Woman's Symphony Orchestra 
4921 N. Sawver Avenue 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concent VIOLINIST AND TEACHER—LectuRE Recrtats 
Wednesdays 3-6 P 

610 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: ClIrcle 17-8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 
SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ill 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voices PLaceEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Giovanni 
Lanes No. 135, Rome, Italy 
rk Secretary: Ida Greenhouse, 16th Floor 
71 Wet ith St., N. Phone BRyant 9-3813 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
, Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
ON TOUR 
1730 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Chicago 





of Chicago 
icago. Il. 





Studio: 














Studio: 


TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 616 Steinway Hall, New York 
113 West 57th Street Tel. Circle 17-9683 


DeVRY Recording Laboratories 


Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Webster 4125 





&tmozmzorn 





D. L. FriepMANn 


VITALY SCHNEE 


PIANO SCHOOL 


744 Wrightwood Ave. 
Phone: Graceland 1579 





Chicago 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
TREACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmana 
New Yorn: NEWARK: 
160 W. 73rd St. 24 Park PI. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Klenner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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One Hundredth Nether-Rhenish 
Festival in Cologne Reviews 


the Successes of a Century 
Lack of Funds Prevents Splendor, but Vast Audience Makes 


Event a Success—Wiirzburg’s 


Tenth Mozart Festival 


Features Yet Another Version of Idomeneo—Berlin 
Hochschule’s Master Pupils Perform—Summer 


Teaching 
BERLIN.—The 100th Nether-Rhenish Fes- 
tival has taken place in Cologne. The Rhen- 
ish cities, principally Dusseldorf, Aachen, 
and Cologne, have through more than an en- 
tire century, since 1818 concentrated their 
entire musical forces and their artistic ‘ef- 
forts, in making these hundred Rhenish festi- 
vals a series of really festive days. The his- 
tory of the Rhenish festivals is an important 
chapter in the history of German musical 
culture, and some of its brightest pages 
must be devoted to the famous Rhenish 
choirs. 
Funps PREVENTS SPLENDOR, BUT 
Vast AuDIENCE MAKES EVENT A SUCCESS 
The centenary festival would, under nor- 
mal circumstances, have been celebrated with 
lavish splendor. In the distress of these sor- 
rowiul days the principal care was to spend 
as little money as possible, to avoid any 
daring experiments and to perform. such 
works only, which would be a sure attrac- 
tion for the mass of the public. The motto 
of the centenary festival was therefore the 
reproduction of a number of important works 
which in past years had been especially suc- 
cessful at the Rhenish Festival, and whose 


LACK OF 


in Potsdam’s 


Palaces 


renown has spread over the musical world 
from here. The first program was intro- 
duced by a Handel organ concerto; the rest 
of the program consisted of Bach’s concerto 
for four pianos (played by Mme. Zimmer- 
mann, Dorothea Braus, Heinz Jolles and 
C. Pillney), Weber’s Freischiitz over- 
ture and Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. 
The second program was made up of Men- 
delssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream Over- 
ture, Max Bruch’s violin concerto in G minor 
(played by Georg Kulenkampff), Richard 
Strauss’ Don Juan and Brahms’ C minor 
symphony. The third program was filled 
out entirely by Haydn’s oratorio, The Sea- 
sons, with Mia Seltenburg, Louis van Tulder 
and Johannes Willy as vocal soloists. Prof. 
Hermann Abendroth from Cologne con- 
ducted all three concerts. The popular pro- 
grams, the fine artists participating, the low 
prices of admission and local patriotism com- 
bined, attracted a vast audience to all con- 
certs and made the festival a real success. 
WUrzpurc’s TENTH Mozart FEstIvaL FEA- 
ruRES YET ANOTHER VERSION OF IDOMENEO 
Wiirzburg, one of the most interesting and 
beautiful old German cities, counts among its 








WELL KNOWN SINGER 


AND COMPOSER 


Frida Leider, who is now appearing with great success in South America after a triumphant 
season at Covent Garden in London, ts pictured here in the role of Mona Lisa, with Max 


von Schillings, composer of the opera. 


As already announced, Mme. Leider wil! return to 


the United States the middle of October and will be in Chicago on the thirty-first of that 
month in time for her appearance with the Chicago Civic Opera, with which company she 
has been a leading star for the last few years. 


architectural treasures the magnificent castle, 
containing halls of an architectural beauty 
which make them the ideal place for Mo- 
zart’s music particularly. For the past ten 
years Mozart festivals have regularly been 
arranged in the castle and the beautiful park 
of Wurzburg, and a certain tradition, char- 
acteristic of Wurzburg, has already been 
formed. 

The leading personality of these Mozart 
festivals is Hermann Zilcher, director of the 
Wurzburg State Conservatory, prominent as 
composer, pianist and conductor. Prof. Zil- 
cher’s merits for the culture of Mozart’s art 
have now been recognized by the Salzburg 
Mozarteum, which awarded to him the Sil- 
ver Mozart Medal, a rare honor. 

This year’s programs comprised two or- 
chestral concerts and a chamber music per- 
formance. The central piece of the entire 
proeram was Idomeneo, in a new version by 
Willy Meckbach. Idomeneo has become the 


great fashion of 1931. Not less than four 
attempts have been made to revive this juve 
nile opera of Mozart. Richard Strauss and 
Wallerstein, Ermanno Wolff-Ferrari, Meck 
bach and Arthur Roter have presented their 
various arrangements in a number of cities 
Wurzburg had chosen Meckbach’s version, 
which presents Mozart’s entire with 
out change or adaptation, in concert form, 
while the dramatic story is recited by a 
speaker between the various scenes. Though 
this solution also seems far from ideal, the 
Wurzburg performance was very impressive 
thanks to the beautiful music and to the ex 
cellence of the chorus, solo singers and or 
chestra, conducted by Zilcher. 

As instrumental soloists Alma Moodie, the 
well-known violinist, and Hermann Zilcher 
pianist, distinguished themselves particularly 
Among the singers Ria Ginster from Frank 
fort and Josef Witt from Cologne won espe 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Second Anglo-American Music 
Education Conference a Success 


Lausanne 


Filled With American 


and British Musicians 


for One Week — Work and Play in Agreeablie Mix- 
Some Fine Performances — 
Unanimously 


ture 


Conference 
LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND.—A_ background 
of blue sky, blue lake, golden sunshine, 
greeny-mauve mountains, varied alternately 
with sudden thunderstorms and sweeping rain 
swiftly blotting out sky, lake, sun and moun 
tains and which as suddenly reappear again; 
many hundreds of people of varying tem 
peraments and nationalities all converging 
on one main objective, i.e., that of learning 
to know as much of each other and of each 
other’s work as the short time permitted 
such was the gene ral atmosphe re of the 
Second Anglo-American Music Education 
Conference. 
The official proceedings 
July 31, at 


opening to the 
took place on Friday morning, 
the Capitole Cinema (one of the official 
meeting places of the Conference) when a 
large gathering of officials and — lis 
tened : an address of welcome by M. Louis 
Bourgeois, Vice-President of the Municipal 
ity of Lausanne, and presidential eth 
by Dr. John Erskine (America) and Sir 


Third 
Voted 


Henry Hadow (England). 
greeting to H. M. the 
dent of the United States were 
despatched—a little thrill being 
the arrival of a reply from His Majesty, ex 
pressing appreciation of the motives and 
ideals of the Conference and 
the members on their efforts. 
Then followed the reception by 
Presidents of the Official delegates 
respectively by the Chairmen of th: 
can and British Committees, Paul | 
and Percy Scholes ;—and then the fun be 
Registration of names, the meeting o 
friends, identification and introduction of 
ones, and the making of plans all tool 
the time until the official garden part 
in the grounds of the Palace Hotel in 
afternoon Here stewards and_ hostess 
were much in evidence, all trying to live 
to the marvellous organizing work of 
General Secretary of the Conference, Percy 
(Continued on page 25) 
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King 


caused by 
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Noted Soloists Heard With 


Orchestra at Ravinia 
DeLamarter Opens Ninth Week of Opera With Fine Sym- 


phonic 


RavintA.—The ninth week of the Ravinia 
season was opened on August 16 with a pro- 
gram given by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, Eric DeLamarter conducting and 
Ina Bourskaya, Marek Windheim, Mary 
Broniarczyk, Wanda Paul and Michel Wil- 
komirski, soloists. The afternoon celebrated 
the sixth annual Polish Arts Club day at 
Ravinia and the guest of honor was Tytus 
Zbyszewski, Consul General of Poland. The 
program included Polonaise, Op. 53 by 
Chopin-Thomas; Polish Folk Song, written 
for the Polish Arts Club by DeLamarter ; 
Premiere Suite by Moszkowski; concerto 
for violin by Karlowicz; Songs by Paderew- 
ski, Chopin, Wielhorski, Karlowicz, Niewia- 
domski, Noskowski and Wertheim. 

TRAVIATA, Avucust 16 

La Traviata was repeated but this time 
Queena Mario was the Violetta, in which 
she scored a big and legitimate success. 
Though not a regular member of the Ravinia 
personnel, Queena Mario has been called 
on often during the past nine weeks by 
General Director Louis Eckstein to sing 
diversified roles in all of which she showed 
the full gamut of her art, the beauty of her 
cong and her complete understanding of the 
operatic stage. All those virtues were once 
again much in evidence in the performance 
under review. Mario Chamlee reappeared 
as the younger Germont, a role which he 
has made his own in this community and 
n which he once more scored heavily with 
the large audience on hand. Mario Basiola 
was the elder Germont, and the balance of 
the cast was similar to that heard at a 
previous performance of Verdi's popular 
opera. 


EVENING, 


Avucust 17, La RonpIne 
of the outstanding successes of the 
has been La Rondine, which was 


One 
season 


Program—Opera Repetitions Delight 


repeated with the 
ly, including 
son, Florence 
Margery 


lively 


same cast heard previous 
Lucrezia Bori, Edward John 
Macbeth, Marek Windhe 

Maxwell in the leads Puccini’ 
opera is one of the most exquisi 
of all Ravinia productions for it respond 
gloriously to the perfect casting, the decora 
tive staging and the friendly intimacy wh 

brings out its vital theater qualities witl 
out a single sacrifice of thrilling 


song 
Faust, Aucust 18 
With Yvonne Gall, Frederick 
Rothier, Desire Defrere, Ada Pa 
Falco, Paolo Ananian, Gout 
repeated. Mme 
role of Marguerite; likewise 
Mephisto—two superb instances 
French artists in great French 
Jagel was new in the title 
him stellar opportunity fe 
brilliant tenor and he 
ity count, winning the 
and the praise of the 
MASKED 
Though the seasor 
coming to a there are 
performances to be covered by 
one of them took place on 
when the 


1 l’s 


Gall score d ag 


part whi 
wr the use 
ma le car h 
ears of his 
critics 


BAL 


close, 


Masked Ball 


(Continued nm page 11) 


Was £1 


Seats in Demand for 
McCormack Concert 


It has been announced that there i 
demand for the John McCormack Wh 
Plains concert, October 27th, that 
already been placed on sale at the County 
Center box office. 


seats | 





iological experi 
gies abroad in the 
Palestine 
trans 
quite as im 
land of 


Russia is 
ally, what is now 
% Judea is 
occurring in the 


one, 


whole world knows some- 

ist movement, of the Bal 

ot the 

ots, and we know that Zion 

to-the-soil, homeland move 
persecuted Jewry 

the halutzim (pioneers) and agra 

began, cooperative and individual 

Now the Jew has a strong leaning 

toward culture, a decided feeling for the arts, 

and while farming necessary thing, 

still it needs of a 


man’s life 


is on 

does not satisfy all the 
lands been bought from 
exorbitant rate), the 
and the ever 


No sooner had the 
Arabs (and at an 
houndaries marked out, 
Palestinian stones removed, than the 
cultural ex 
hand-maid 


be 


to desire pressions, 
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music has always been the 
the synagogue, so musik 
and-maid of the hard-working 


workers are terri 
and there 


and 
music in Palestine, 


school (a re flex pt rhaps 


lonists, settlers 
conscK 
is tall 
of the ssian with Jewish 
ewish composers for Jewish peo 


in the national tongue, 


emicres ) 


musi 
rl sung 
Hebrew 
So it is that they talk great talk and dream 
n 


j 
only 


strange dreams in the land near Goshen and 


and most of the 


Vision 


valleys of Caanan, 
dreams be speak a prophetic 
be the capital ( 


if 
madhouse of religious 


in the 


i 

Jerusalem may religious 
activity (it 1s a crazy 

with all kinds of sects struggling, striv 

spuming) but it is toward Tel Aviv 

turn when cultural movements 

i.e., music, painting, sculp 

Jump aboard 

Model T's” (the 

and run 

toward the 


literature, so let us 
Ford's famous 
camel of the desert) 


kilometers 


supplanting 
the road a tew 
crusader’s city of Joppa 
Aviv THE MoperNn 
of “Jerusalem the golden, 
blest, Beneath thy 
opprest,” 


down 


con 
and 


that: the 
] 


VOICE 
heart rises and 
becomes lyrica 
across the 
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from Joppa 
blossoms an 
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America, thanks t 
International, of “Won 
that 
there 
sand 
Mediterranean, anc 
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thing 


is just 
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tracks and 
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imposing city 
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it left Russia 
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Russian 
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Music IN PALESTINE 


By Harvey Gaul 


the ordinary (there are many 
tenors among the Jews, popular opinion and 
cantors to the contrary) and the whole ef- 
fect was that of a well balanced chorus, 
strong in tone and lusty in effect. If it 
lacked finish, “n’importe,’ the men and 
women were all workers, and singing was 
expression and not profession. 

Haydn and his “rolling, foaming billows,” 
is now history. The choral society is now at 
work on Mendelssohn’s Elijah. In the offing 
Handel’s Judas Maccabeas and the 
same composer’s The Messiah The 
Messiah, and imagine the wagging of Jeru- 
grey-beards when they hear that 
and with these works, are Rubin- 
ste'in’s Tower of Babel and Rossini’s Moses. 

The oratorios are first produced at Tel 
Aviv in the open air amphitheatre and are 
then taken on tour—to Nablus, Hebron, Je- 
rusalem, any place where there is an audi- 
torium, and with the singers goes the orches 
tra 

That orchestra deserves a special citation. 
lhe men make their bread-and-butter play 
ing in the movies, and when the movies are 
over, at ten o'clock, they hasten to the park 
to play the orchestra accompaniment. That 
means that all concerts begin at ten o'clock 

and finish sometime after midnight. Pouf! 
who cares for time in Palestine! Before 
time was clocked Palestine was 

When the oratorio goes travelling, the or- 
chestra men have to lose money by giving 
up a night’s work. Are they glad to do it? 
Certainly. It is advancing the cause, and 
after all what are a few piastres more or 
The Tel Aviv Choral Society is a 
creditable achievement, and when con- 
siders that the city is only ten years old, the 
organization is something of a miracle 


Was above 


comes 
(yes, 


salem 


work), 


less 
one 


PALESTINE 

Under the direction of M. Golonkin (also 
the conductor of the oratorio society) Pales- 
tine enjoys opera, and at this moment the 
Palestine Opera Company is busy convert- 
ing Wagner’s Tannhauser from German into 
Hebrew 


OPERA IN 


given Aida, I] 
Trovatore, La Tosca, Samson et Dalila, 
Othe lo, La Juive, La Traviata, I Pagliacci, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Carmen, Russalka, 
Les Huguenots, and I] Barbiere di Siviglia. 

Every opera is given from three to eight- 
times, and of course it is taken “on the 
road,” providing there is a proscenium that 
will hold the production. Everywhere in 
Palestine huge audiences turn out to greet 
the company, and there is never any trouble 
selling out the house. 

M. Golonkin, regisseur, came to Palestine 
from Moscow, and he brought with him Rus- 
sian traditions. It has been an up-hill battle 
for the company; funds have been low, and 
yet they have carried on and made the most 
of what they have. 

From the Bosphorus to the Red Sea, Pal- 
estine is the only country having its own 
opera and singing it in its own tongue. No, 
the soloists are not of Metropolitan calibre, 
nor even are they lower San Carlo, but at 
least they are willing and tireless, and, if you 
ask us, they are several shades better than 
certain national opera companies singing in 
the provinces of, say, France or Italy. 

Golonkin knows opera. He produced in 
Russia, he knows the temper of his people 
and the idealism of his audience, and much 
of the success of both opera and oratorio is 
due his baton. 


The company has already 


een 


THE Workers’ THEATRE 

\ great cultural factor is the Workers’ 
Theatre, and while it does not come strictly 
under the head of music, still it borrows and 
overlaps. 

M. Halevy (he claims descent from the 
composer) is the director and came to Pal- 
estine from the Moscow Art Theatre (they 
all seem to come from Russia) where he was 
junior assistant to Lunincharnisky. 

A year ago Esther was given; then came 
Nehemiah, and the works were done with 
Russian fidelity, a la Moscow Art Theatre, 
and everywhere they were played S.R.O 
audiences greeted them 

As with the opera and the oratorio, the 





My Visit With Toscanini in June, 1931 


By Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


Being unable to rid myself of a feeling 
of anxiety about Toscanini, knowing jhim to 
be a prisoner in his own house and ypssibly 
in bad physical condition, | decided to travel 
from Zurich to Milan and see with my own 
how the great artist was faring In 
minutes my wife and I had packed 
twenty-four hour sojourn 
catching the two 
We arrived at our destina 
tion at eight-thirty in the evening and | 
telephoned to ask if Toscanini would b 
le to receive Mrs. Gabrilowitsch and me 
next day The back “At 
iy hour convenient for you.” 

he next morning we started about ten 
for Mr. Toscanini’s house. We 
wn into his study where he was evi 
dently at work He greeted us most 
cordially and seemed spontaneously inclined 
to describe the Bologna experience 
He did so with undisguised indignation 
against the Fascist factions who had set the 
trap for him. In the his feel 
ings the great artist before us also divulged 
the great man. He did not lack the 
His eves blazed with the worship 
and truth. His declaration 
f dislike for the present state of affairs in 
Italy was expressed in bold, round phrases. 
And this declaration has he repeatedly given 
’ the privacy of his home, so that no 
an mistake his attitude “Truth,” he 
“truth we must have at price and 
speech, even if that price should 
be death. I have said to our Fascists time 
d again: ‘You can kill me if you wish, 
but as long as | am living I shall say what 

| think.’” 
Although justly 


eves 
twenty 
ur things for a 
and succeeded nm 


train for Milan 


o% lk " k 


reply came 


were 


entire 


expression of 


courage 
of a hero 


f independence 


any 


freedom of 


resentful of the treatment 
had received and fiery in his delivery 
story, it was evident that Toscanini had 
not been weakened physically by the at 
tack upon him He way the 
broken man one ht have expected to see 
On the full of vigor and 
dynamic energy He recovered 
from the blows inflicted on Blows 


it 
vhich 


was in no 
contrary was 
had entirely 
him 
were bv no box on the 
ir delivered bv a couple of vouths 
The storv told by the Maestro himself 
different the one reported in 
Toscanini had agreed to con 
duct a concert in Bologna in memory of the 
eminent Italian composer Martucci, who had 
been a friend of his. The program was to 
Martucci alone 
concert the mayor of 
Toscanini to plav_ the 
Fascist hymn, Giovinezza. He refused, say 
ing that it would be entirely out of place on 
I ccasion. It was to be a memorial 


means a mere 


quite trom 


of compositions by 
\ few days before the 
Roloena 


consist 


requested 


1 an 


concert and must comprise only Martucci’s 
compositions. 

Again on the day of the concert the 
Maestro was approached by a_ messenger 
from the city government saying it was de 
sired that he should play the hymn. On 
loscanini’s second refusal, however, his 
decision was accepted and the matter 
dropped. But when the evening came and 
he drove up to the concert hall he was sur 
prised to see an unusually large crowd 
in front of the stage door, thirty or forty 
men The moment he alighted from his 
car they surrounded him; several of them 
thrust their f into his and using the 
familiar form in Italian, “tu” for 
aid: “Is jt true that you refused to play 
the Fascist hymn?” “Yes, it is true,” re 
plied Toscanini. Then the crowd of ruf 
fans began to rain blows on him, some of 
which caused the blood to flow from his 
mouth. His chauffeur fought well in his 
defense and succeeded in getting him back 
into the car just as the police arrived. As 
far as is known, not one of the assailants 
has been arrested or punished. When Tos 
canini returned to his home in Milan his 
passport was taken away from him and his 
house was surrounded by police. For weeks 
he remained virtually a prisoner in his own 
home. He was obliged to cancel his con 
certs in Vienna. Only after three weeks 
was the ban lifted and his passport returned 
to him, so that he was able to leave for 
Bavreuth to conduct the Wagner Festival. 

Impressive as Toscanini is when conduct 
ing an orchestra of musicians, he was even 
more so when that morning his face glowed 
like a brand with the inspiration of fearless 
truth. We reioiced to see that he was made 
of the stuff of real heroes 


taces 


“vou.” 


August 


First it is produced 


journeys from Dan 


company goes touring. 
in Tel Aviv and then it 
to Beersheba. 

One cannot speak too highly of the quality 
of the production, or of the sincerity and 
professionalism of the workers (they are all 
amateurs), and the whole movement is quite 
comparable with that now going on in Lenin- 
grad and Moscow where the proletariat at- 
tempts and achieves colossal works. 

Gorchov wrote the incidental music both 
to Esther and Nehemiah, and his creations 
deserve a paragraph—but of him 
later. 

All productions are conceived in the mod- 
ernist mood, rich in phantasy, high in color- 
ing, and, considering the limitations, lack of 
mise en scene, scarcity of funds, marvelous 
effects are accomplished with meager prop- 
erties. 


special 


fusic ScHooLsS AND TEACHERS 


There are music schools in the important 
cities, but they are not along major lines, 
nor of conservatory proportions. There is 
one in Jerusalem, one in Nablus and one in 
Haita. 

Perhaps the Beth Lewiim in Tel 
Aviv. Miriam Levite, formerly of Moscow, 
is head of the piano department. The pro 
grams of this ecole run heavily toward the 
Russian school, which is as it should be con- 
sidering that the faculty are of Russian par 
entage. Chamber music is stressed and 
weekly programs given. 

Excellent as is the work accomplished by 
the schools, perhaps the outstanding achieve- 
ment is that of Professor I. Shor, formerly 
head of the Moscow Conservatory, and now 
presidine genius of the Music Institute in 
Palestine, a recently conceived project for 
the popularization of music. 

Professor Shor travels through the extra- 
ordinary colonies, lecturing and concertizing. 
into the hinterlands, miles off the 
beaten roads, and gives programs of the 
classics. He is trying to develop Jewish 
music in the settlements. His institute, 
while having its headquarters in Tel Aviv, is 
under the guidance and protection of the 
esteemed Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 

At this moment, he and his collaborators 
are preparing text books on music to be 
printed in Hebrew. He is also editing Jew- 
ish music (not so difficult now since Juwal, 
the Jewish music firm, moved from Berlin to 
Tel Aviv) and conducting fields of research 
in folk music 

Professor Shor is the outstanding man in 
Palestine; he has brought not only technical 
ability, but erudition, and through personal 
magnetism he has enthused all the young 
people with whom he has contacted. His 
colonization project has met with the great- 
He may be hampered by lack 
cf facilities, but his zeal sweeps the colonists 
along to the place where they would almost 
rather listen to Chopin than hear about 
crops. 

Dr. Benno 
enterprizing 


best is 


e goes 


est success. 


Sandherg of Jerusalem is an 
and he is carrying on 
a novel experimental work. He heads the 
modernist movement, the Palestinian Left 
Wing, and he has a following of young peo- 
ple who are concerned with half-tones, quar- 
ter-tones and eighth-tones, to say nothing of 
the thousand and one over-tones of the 
Orient 

He has built himself two organs and each 
clavier is an extended scale in which every 
half-tone is split into quarters. His demon- 
etrations in Oriental music are illuminating. 
He is concentrating on Arabic themes and 
Jewish folk-music and with his split tones he 
is able to reproduce priceless timbres and 
tonal'ties of the Near East. Certainly he 
has achieved what many composers are striv- 
ing to obtain when they try to paint the 
desert, the bedouin, the fellahin, namely th 
co'or of the Oriental 

Dr. Sandberg is a composer and has given 
recitals of his own compositions, with more 
or less success. All Palestine is not thrilled 
with Modernism and many there are who 
prefer the orthodox modes. The now de 
funct Palestine Symphony gave an over 
ture and nart of his symphony, and the string 
quartets feature his chamber music works. 
f Jernsalem, under the 
Hebrew University, is doing 
a most valuable piece of research. He is 
concerned with the foundations of Jewish 
folk music, chiefly of the synagogue, and 
page 29) 
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In Next Week’s Issue 
CHOPIN REVISITS MAJORCA 


Also continuing the present series of articles on 


THE HISTORY OF THE ART OF SINGING 


By Dorothy Fulton Still 











August yo. EOF 
NLIKE the French, 
the Germans took 
an immediate and 

profound interest in the 

Italian music drama, as 

first presented by the Florentine School. In 

1630, Martin Apitz, called the father of the 

German drama, translated the first opera, 

Dafne, into German, and a musician, Schutz, 

after studying carefully all the ideals of the 

Italians, composed music for the German 

translation. Many other such dramas _ fol- 

lowed. 

The German musicians of the seventeenth 
century, although great organists, composers 
of chants and counterpoint, had not the nec- 
essary requisites to write music suitable for 
dramatic action; they looked down on mel- 
ody and their efforts to write expressive 
singing music were heavy and ponderous, 
without being noble. A long period of lis- 
tening to Italian music, so rich in grace, 
combined with expressiveness, was necessary 


bans Sachs. 


HANS SACHS, 
master singer who lived in the 
He composed and wrote 
6183 songs, ballads, etc. Richard Wagner 
took him as the subject for his Meistersing- 
ers of Nuremberg 


the famed 
16th century. 


before Germany could produce such com- 
posers as Hasse, Gluck and Mozart. Haydn 
shined Porpora’s shoes and acted as his valet 
de chambre in order to gain the favor of the 
great old Italian master, so that he might 
teach him the art of writing accompaniments. 

It was not long until Italian operas were 
imported, the recitatives being sung in Ger- 
man and the airs in Italian, until finally the 
whole was sung in Italian. Emperor Leo- 
pold of Austria surrounded himself with all 
the culture of Italian learning in the arts 


JOHANN MATTHESON, 
renowned tenor and youthful rival of 
as musician, 


f Handel 


and sciences and established permanent opera 
in Vienna, performed by Italian singers. 
The Opera of Vienna was of 4 royal mag- 
nificence. An interesting account of it is 
left in a letter of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague. She wrote: “I have been last Sun- 
day at the opera, which was performed in the 
garden of the Favorita; and I was so much 
pleased with it, I have not yet repented my 
seeing it. Nothing of the kind was ever 
more magnificent, and I can easily believe 
what I am told, that the decorations and hab- 
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CHAPTER IX 


The Introduction of the Opera into Germany 


[The first chapter of this instructive series of articles was published in the issue of July 4 


and this, as well as the 
chapter, to be 
Entertainments.” 


subsequent chapters, 
published next week, Mrs. 


The Editor.] 


its cost the Emperor 30,000 pounds sterling. 
The stage was built over a very large canal, 
and at the beginning of the second act di- 
vided into two parts, discovering the water 
on which there immediately came, from dif- 
ferent parts, two fleets of little gilded vessels 
that gave the representation of a naval fight. 
It is not easy to imagine the beauty of the 
scene which I took particular notice of. But 
all the rest were perfectly fine in their kind. 
The opera is the enchantment of Alcina, 
which gives opportunities for a great variety 
of machines and changes of scenes, which are 
performed with surprising swiftness. The 
theater is so large that it is hard to carry the 
eye to the end of it. No house could hold 
such large decorations ; but the ladies all 
sitting in the open air are exposed to great 
inconvenience, for there is but one canopy for 
the Imperial family, and the first night a 
shower of rain happening, the opera was 


rum a rare engraving : 

ANCIENT 
tendency toward the 
military 


early wind 


as was also the 


showing the 


broken off, and the company crowded away 
in such confusion that I was almost squeezed 
to death.” 

Soon opera was to be heard in all the 
cities of Germany and Austria. The people’s 
opera, which soon grew up in Germany, dif- 
fered greatly from the elegant lavishness of 
the Venetian opera, or the gay frivolity of 
the French, being very isdewttel friendly, 
and distinctly plebeian. The performers were 
often townspeople, and a rich man at the 
opera could often recognize his baker play- 
ing the part of King, and his wife the part of 
the leading lady. 

The widespread growth of the new sort of 


Still writes about * 


GERMAN 


march, 


aroused unusual interest. In the tenth 
‘Early English Musical-Dramatic 


have 


music soon brought out composers of merit, 
who borrowed some of the Italian grace and 
united with it a certain solidity and massive- 
ness which paved the way for the great Ger- 
man instrumental composers of later date. 

The German people were much more intel- 
ligent musically than the French, but lacked 
all schooling. In a sort of traditional way 
the master singers still existed, and musical 
pursuits were carried on by the common 
people, not merely by the noble classes as in 
France. Long wars had aroused in them a 
martial spirit; their musical taste preferred 
pba trumpets and horns, and we owe to 
the Germans of the seventeenth century the 
invention of the military march. 

The gree atest German composer of music 
drama of this period was Keiser, born in 
1673. The historian, Dr. Burney, speaks 
very highly of this musician who composed 
many operas and directed the Hamburg 
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ORCHESTRA 
instruments, an invention distinctly 
invented in the 17th century. 


German, 


opera for a period of forty years. He had 
fancy, originality, ad aa new and ingenious 
modulations. Hasse, in the next century, 
claimed that Keiser was one of the finest 
musicians the world has ever seen, but after 
fifty years his music was completely for- 
gotten. 

There were other fine 
same time, but none so outstanding as 
Johann Mattheson. Mattheson began his 
musical career as a chorister in the opera at 
Hamburg, studying at the same time compo- 
sition, various instruments, languages and 
law. During the course of his career, he 
was the best German tenor of his day, com- 
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orchestra director, 
chapel master, and has 
left a surprisingly large 
number of upon 
music and musicians. 
However, he excelled as an actor, singer and 
player upon the harpsichord, in which art he 
is said to have excelled Handel, who was 
then his young rival. 

An interesting story is told of him and 
Handel. in a characteristically informal 
presentation of Mattheson’s opera, Cleopatra, 
Mattheson played the part of Antonio. He 
was consequently forced to give the director 
ship to Handel, who led the orchestra seated 
at the harpsichord. Antonio, dying early in 


poser, 


be ” ks 


HEINRICH Hl 
who wrote the first 
years of study in 
works of the early 
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Ger 
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German contposer, 
man opera. After 
where he studied the 
Florentine and Venetian Schools, he pro 
duced a German opera, composed for a 
translation of the first Italian music drama, 
Dafne, which sung in 1627 at wed 
ding of Sofia of Saxony. 


was 


the drama, Mattheson hurriedly changed his 
clothes and returned to take 
at the harpsichord. Handel, however, wished 
to hold this place and a quarrel resulted. 
While leaving the theater, Mattheson slapped 
Handel's face and they drew swords. Fortu- 
nately the duel was without consequence, for 
Mattheson’s sword broke 

Such was the German opera before the 
poet Mestastio arrived at the court of Vien 
na. Of Handel we shall hear more in con- 
nection with the establishing of Italian opera 
in England. The German school was still in 
the period of Italian tutelage. Great vocal 
composers were born in Austria and Ger 
many, but their schooling was purely Italian 
Hasse, called by Schubert the Father of Ger- 
man dramatic music, studied under Porpora 
Gluck and Mozart not only wrote for the 
Italian tongue, but their style is based upon 
the principles of Italian melody, tinged only 
with a certain precision, a certain color and 
certain instrumentations, which marked the 
instrumental music of Germany. 

Although German tendéncy was to influ- 
ence even the Italian art, still a purely Ger 
man style of writing music for singing, and 
a German manner of interpretation, did not 
exist until the nineteenth century 

(To be continued 
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next week) 
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Progress in education has run a typical 
course: one between the ultra- conservatives, 
who would make the three “R’s” the alpha 
and omega of education, and the radicals, 
who would find a place in the educative pro- 
cedure for every mental, physical, and social 
activity. Even sleeping has recently been 
introduced as a period of the day’s work; 
perhaps to permit fixation during the pla- 
teaux of the learning curve. Danger lurks 
in the adaptation of educative method to 
prevailing fancy, which, too often, is but the 
whim of an individual or of a group. And 
yet education cannot remain blind and deaf 
to a general social and intellectual develop- 
ment which necessarily goes its own way, 
sometimes apart from, sometimes along with 
the impetus given by formal education. Ed- 
ucative method, therefore, cannot be that of 
thirty years ago. Problems of today are not 
those of the last generation; modern life 
makes new demands, the successful meeting 
of which reauires new, or at least adaptation 
of old training. 

Thus has the place of music in education 
changed. For a long time music education 
has meant professional or semi-professional 
training, specialization in the vocal or in- 
strumental fields, in theory, in composition 


E OF MUSIC 


By Otto Ortmann 


Director of the Peabody ( onservatory of 
The aim was preponder- 
antly practical: the actual application of the 
learned material in remunerative activity. 
This aim remains as the most conspicuous 
and directly or immediately constructive of 
all aims. But its very specialization removes 
it somewhat from the general field. Apart 
from all learning, professional practice of 
music demands a degree of native endow- 
ment: aural, kinesthetic, retentive, and co- 
ordinative, that excludes the model pupil 
from reaching advanced levels of achieve 
ment. 

This emphasis on professionalism has been 
accompanied in the past by an undue 
on music in the grand manner, an evaluation 
of merit in terms of largest halls, loudest 
voices, biggest audiences, highest concert 
The correlation between merit and the 
factors enumerated is often quite low. There 
is room for development of concert activ- 
ities on a less pretentious scale and a wider 
geographic distribution. Not all concerts 
must be given in Carnegie Hall; other or- 
chestras can and do exist besides those in 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston; and 
music teachers are needed in Council Bluffs, 
as well as in Chicago 

However important 
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practical aim of music education is, the 
of the art in general education must be 
tified on other grounds, public educa 
ton can neither be moulded to the needs of 
a special group, nor can it have ade 
quate facilities for training in a specialized 
field. Fortunately, music education has 
values other than the utilitarian 

Foremost among these is its cultural value 
The absence of culture in the lay public is, 
next to superficiality, the most marked de 
fect in American life. If literary 
reflected in the colorful assortment 
play of the drug-store bookshop; if educa 
tion is exemplified in the demeanor and 
utterances of many of our political represen 
tatives (witness, for example, the lamentable 
spectacle in the second largest city of the 
land) ; if, further, the fame of our so-called 
institutions of higher learning goes to the 
football team; and if, finally, “jazz” remains 
the expression of adult musical taste, then, 
surely, we cannot properly speak of a cul 
tured people. 

Culture is the particular 
fine arts. And among because of its 
widespread appeal, the marked pleasantness 
of its raw material, and especially the 
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London ‘’Proms’”” Open 
Thirty-Seventh Season 


Great Ovations for Sir Henry Wood—Orchestra Better Than 
Ever—Programs More Classical—Fine Soloists 


NpoN.—The  thirty-seventh 
Proms,” and the fifth under the 
British Broadcasting Corpora 
in the second week of 
Wood, their co founder 
is again in command, and 
he feature of the opening was an ovation 
as even the veteran and much-beloved 
British conductor never experienced before 
For several minutes Queens Hall re 
ounded to deafening noise. The entire au 
lience, or that part of it which is not stand- 
case, rose as one man, cheered, 
its feet and waved hats and 
as the little gray-bearded man 
platiorm, with his usual 
stroke of eight, the white 
as in thirty-six previous 


ring performance of the Eroica, and a de- 
lightful one of the little C major piano con- 
certo by Ania Dorfman, a Russian pianist 
who has made a real name for herself in 
this country. 

Leff Pouishnoff was the hero of the first 
Saturday night (playing Saint-Saéns and 
Weber) and with the first Wagner night on 
\ugust 17 the season got into its full stride. 
Houses are fairly full, despite the depression, 
and enthusiasm runs high, especially among 
those standing around the illuminated foun- 
tain in the center of the hall. 
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Hollywood Bowl 


Season Ends 


Hottywoop, CaLt.—The 1931 
Bowl “Symphonies 
Stars” final 
filled with features, with Alfred Hertz as 

all of whom have regular one-com conductor. On Tuesday night, Queena 
ights, and Mozart and Haydn, who Mario, of the Metropolitan Opera, was solo 

mecert per week ist. Friday night, Richard Bonelli, baritone 

will also be the usual number of of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, was 

of English composers’ nights and the featured artist, and tonight, the final 

Saturday popular miscellany—the concert of the season, the San Francisco 

the old-fashioned “pop”—once a Municipal Chorus of 280 voices, trained by 

k. The one-time ballad concert hitched Dr, Hans Leschke, will perform Beethoven’s 
the tail-end of the concert has this year Ninth Symphony with the orchestra. D. 

a solo group by the chief soloist 

the evening; and the programs on_ the 

as Classical as any summer concert 

Perha 


ttonhole 


weeks, Sir Henry 
bulk of orchestral 


Holly wot vd 
Under the 
week was 


course of eight 

ive run through the 
rature from Haydn to Elgar, with special 
is Beethoven, Brahms, and 


season of 
closes tonight. The 
on Bach, 
11 


windled to 
Nordica Costumes Exhibited 
Among the articles shown at the special 
exhibit in Farmington, Me., of the new sou- 
venirs acquired for the Nordica Memorial, 
were more than twenty operatic costumes 
and concert gowns of the late diva, including 
concert master wore as Kundry, Elsa, Aida, Gio- 
les Woodhouse), a few “survivors” conda, Marguerite, Tosca, Violetta, etc. 
Henry himself The concerts, or - 
Y he ol of 
broadcast to the whole of Spalding in Riesanelaueite 
Albert Spalding recently gave a recital 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. Parmalee 
Prentice, Williamstown, Mass., for the bene- 
fit of Berkshire Industrial Farm at Canaan, 
Emil N.Y. The American violinist offered three 
encores in addition to the regular program. 
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Alberto New 


Jonas’ Successful 
York Summer Class 


first time in many years, 
this new Jonis, eminent piano virtuoso and 
cnducted a New York Summer Class, 
which proved to be a great success. It was 
attended by prominent pianists from Cali- 
Texas, Mississippi, Canada, Cuba, 
from nearer States. 
Jonas announces that his regular 
teaching will commence on Septem- 
ber 15 at his New York City studio. This 
announcement will be of interest to all those 
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GfrDavid DannesQusir School 


offers 


Two Competitive Scholarships 


with 
PAUL STASSEVITCH 


widely acknowledged as the outstanding exponent 


of Leopold Auvuer's principles of violin teaching. 


Auditions will be held 
Monday morning, September 28th, at 10 o'clock 


Paul Stassevitch teaches exclusively 
at The David Mannes Music School 


157 East 74th Street, New York 


Steinway Piano 
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who contemplate seeking the instruction of 
the author of the famous Master School of 
Modern Piano Playing and Virtuosity. 

Alberto Jonas will continue devoting 
every Wednesday to his master class in 
Philadelphia, as he has been doing for the 
last twelve years. 


Berta Gerster Gardini Offers 
New Scholarship 


Given in Honor of Her Artist 
Pupil Verna Carega 


An interesting announcement has_ been 
made by Berta Gerster Gardini, director of 
the Etelka Gerster School of Music in New 
York, as the result of a vacation trip she 
and her artist-pupil, Verna Carega, have 
made to the Middle West. It is to the effect 
that a new scholarship has been created by 
Madame Gardini in honor of Miss Carega; 
it is to be known as The Carega Scholar- 
ship. This scholarship has been offered to a 
young girl of Terre Haute, Ind., Miss Care- 
ga’s home town and where this summer this 
talented artist went to visit and gave several 
very successful recitals. The contest was 
held in that city on August 15. 

The Terre Haute Tribune, in referring to 
one of these musicales, said in part: “Terre 
Haute has had musical treats within the last 
several years, since the Civic Music Associa- 
tion has brought to our doors fine voices. The 
city has a just pride in her own singers, some 
of them superlative musicians, but this song 
bird, who was born in Terre Haute and who 
received her early education in the public 
schools, who has been away for twelve years, 
offers a thrill that has not been known for 
many a year. 

“Verna Carega is indeed an artist. The 
tremendous range of this rich bell-like dra- 
matic mezzo soprano allows one no criticism. 
It is perfect. Verna Carega has allowed no 
time to be wasted in the twelve years she 
has been away. She has studied languages 
and speaks fluently French, Italian and Ger- 
man. She studied at the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music for five years when Madame 
Berta_Gerster Gardini came to America and 
took up teaching in this fine school. 

“She has therefore been with Madame 
Gardini for the last seven years, and the re- 
sult is surprising and most gratifying. She 
is reaping the advantages through this tal- 
ented daughter of one of the greatest singers 
in the world, Etelka Gerster. 

“Today Madame Gardini is te aching Ver- 
na Carega the same musical principles and 
voice building which she learned from her 
mother with such singers as Sigrid Onegin, 
Julia Culp, Clara Butt, Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, 
Birgit Engell, Flora Durigo, Madelaine 
Walther, Frau M. Delong and many others. 

Another interesting feature of the trip of 
Madame Gardini and Miss Carega is the 
concert which Miss Carega gave at the Ow- 
ingsville, Ky., Presbyterian Church. The 
little church which was built over one hun- 
dred years ago had never heard the strains 
of a piano within its walls, this due to a 
certain religious restriction of the commu- 
nity. This restriction was set aside for Miss 
Carega’s concert, so anxious were the towns- 
people to hear her. 

Madame Gardini and Miss Carega will be 
in New York on September 1, in preparation 
for the opening of the Etelka Gerster School 
on September 15 and for the hearing of the 
applicants for the four partial scholarships 
which the school is offering. 


Meisle T aii at Hollywood 


Regarding the recent appearance of Kath- 
ryn Meisle as soloist at the Hollywood 
3owl, Glenn M. Tindall, manager of the 
Bowl, telegraphs to the Columbia Concert 
Corporation: “Meisle appearance was high 
spot of season. Hope we can have her 


again next year. 
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Dr. G. de KOOS 


Concert Manager 
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Verdi's Requiem Repeated 
at New York Stadium 


Conductor Coates and _ Soloists 
Recalled Many Times—Orches- 
tra at Its Best—Other Pro- 
grams of the Week 
Thoroughly Enjoyed 


Thursday, August 20th, brought the Verdi 
Requiem to the New York Stadium for the 
second performance of the week—a very 
worthy one, smoother and better balanced 
than that of Tuesday evening. The soloists 
were Jeannette Vreeland, Dorothea Flexer, 
Arthur Hackett, and Nelson Eddy, each 
completely competent. Some excellent sing- 
ing was done by them individually. The 
Schola Cantorum chorus had been trained 
by Hugh Ross. Albert Coates, as conduc- 
tor, was responsible for an ensemble of 
great beauty. Special praise is due the 
chorus for the Dies Irae and Sanctus, and 
for Miss Vreeland’s singing of the Agnus 
Dei. Mr. Eddy’s beautiful tones were heard 
to advantage, while Mr. Hackett’s incisive 
rhythm and experienced singing carried con- 
viction. Miss Flexer’s voice is of lovely 
quality. A large audience recalled the con- 
ductor and soloist many times, Mr. Ross 
being called to the platform to accept the 
final applause with Mr. Coates. 

The remainder of the week presented 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony on Monday night 
and also Mozart’s German dances, a novelty 
at the Stadium and very well liked. A sub- 
stitute program was played on Wednesday 
due to the rain which postponed the second 
Requiem performance to Thursday; it fea- 
tured Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony and 
Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro for strings, 
which was also a novelty on these programs. 

Mr. Coates treated his hearers to a con- 
temporaneous program on Friday, including 
Vaughn Williams’ London Symphony as the 
principal item; there also was listed the suite 
from the Love of Three Oranges, by Proko- 
fieff, which replaced Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, and in announcing this change 
Mr. Coates expressed his regret at not hav- 
ing had time to outline the work. Whit- 
aker’s ee of Bach’s sonata from 
Cantata No. Ravel’s La Valse and Liszt’s 
First ait Rhapsody concluded the 
wee *s enjoyment. 

Saturday’s program presented the pre- 
ludes to acts 3 and 4 of Carmen, Strauss’ Die 
Fledermaus, Liadow’s Grandmother Witch, 
Elgar’s Enigma Variations, Berlioz’ March 
to the Scaffold, Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker 
Suite, and the William Tell overture. 

An unusual experience was enjoyed by the 
Stadium audience on Sunday evening when 
the entire first violin section of the orchestra 
played in unison the last movement of the 
Mendelssohn concerto. To play it in per- 
fect rhythm and pitch in a good acoustical 
hall is a feat, but to accomplish this with as 
much ease and assurance in the open is a 
real feat. It was beautifully done. Mr. 
Coates’ tempi were brisk but they were fol- 
lowed with preciseness and fidelity. Brahms’ 
first —. Strauss’ Don Juan, Wagner’s 
Ride of the Valkyries and Liadoff’s charming 
miniature Eight Russian Folk Songs for 
Orchestra, completed a very interesting pro- 
gram. 








GUEST TEACHER AND STUDENTS 


STEPHEN 


DEAK 


and a group of his cello and chamber music students at the Municipal University of Wichita, 


Wichita, Kans., 


where he was a guest teachir this summer. 


Mr. Deak, who is a well known 


concert cellist and a faculty member of both the Curtis Institute and the Peabody Conserva- 


tory of Music, ts shown seated behind the litile boy with the cello. 


(Photo by E. B. Smith) 
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Where’s that tennis ball? 


This story is not so much about Rosa Ponselle, the 
popular Metropolitan Opera singer, as it is about her 


Irish wire-haired terrier, Whiskers. 
It seems that “Whiskers” is Irish, but was born of 
Italian parents in St. Moritz, Switzerland, where he first 


set eyes on Rosa Ponselle, and she on him. It was a case 
of love at first sight, resulting in “Whiskers” moving to 
the Ponselle home. Later he crossed the Atlantic to the 
penthouse apartment of the singer in New York City on 
Riverside Drive, where, as days went by, this love deepened. 

Almost any day when Rosa Ponselle was in town, she 
could be seen with “Whiskers” trotting happily behind her, 
up the Drive for their daily exercise. As the spring neared, 
the first blight to their happiness was felt. Rosa wanted 
to take “Whiskers” along with her to London where she 
was scheduled to sing her third season at Covent Garden. 

Sut the quarantine laws presented the first difficulty. It 
meant months in quarantine for “Whiskers” before he could 
join his mistress. So he was left behind. 

And what a sad pup he was. Sister Carmela was good- 
ness itself to “Whiskers,” but he longed for Rosa. He 
sat in the corner with a hot nose and did not seem to relish 
his food at all, even when he was coaxed. On the other 
side of the ocean, every time Rosa saw any kind of a dog 
she wanted to squeeze it to death, thinking of her own. 
When the Covent Garden engagement ended she could not 
stand this separation any longer, so she cabled to the family 
in New York to send “Whiskers” over-seas via the S.S. 
Ile de France to France where there were no such quaran- 
tine laws. 

Whether “Whiskers” had a premonition that he was 
going to see his mistress or not, no one knows, but he was 
so cute and chipper on ship-board that he was the pet of 
everyone on the voyage. When he arrived he was met by 
the personal representative of La Argentina, a close friend 


of the singer, and 
was all eyes for someone 
however, 
where 
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Please 


I'd like a swim. 





isn’t it? 


Time to eat, 


“Whiskers” 
but in vain. 
Rosa Ponselle 
“Whiskers” was comfortably 
“Whiskers” flew to 


ensconced, 


What joy! Rosa with 


joyous barks and almost tore her to pieces. 
excited and emotional high C’s. 


After this, 


was escorted to 
Several days later, 
dashed into Paris and to her hotel 


she 





Ann Arbor Faculty Notes Wassily 

The faculty of the University of Michigan of violin 
School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., have 
spent the summer in various localities. Dr. 
Albert A. Stanley, musical director emeritus, 
and Mrs. Stanley, who returned a year ago 
from a long European stay, have been at 
their beautiful Ann Arbor residence. Presi- 
dent Charles A. Sink, and Mrs. Sink, visited 
Mr. Sink’s birthplace and boyhood home in 


he joined Mrs. 
Mr. and 


Besekirsky taught a large class 
students 
summer session. 

Besekirsky in the Catskills. 
Mrs. 
close of the summer session, are motoring in 


their time 
in connection with the ghers Lake. 
At the close of the session 
end of the 


Canada. 


Palmer Christian, at the 


Juva Higbee, 





New York State and later spent some time 
at Keene Valley, in the Adirondacks, as 
guests of Albert and Samuel Lockwood, 
members of the School of Music faculty, 
both of whom are spending the summer in 
their usual Adirondack haunts after a year’s 
leave of absence abroad. Later in the sum- 
mer the Sinks plan another Eastern trip. 

Dr. and Mrs. Earl V. Moore, their sons, 
Vincent and Stanley, and baby daughter 
Mary, spent the first part of the summer in 
Ann Arbor where Dr. Moore continued his 
duties as musical director of the summer 
session. August 16th, Dr. Moore was guest 
conductor at the National High School Or- 
chestra Camp at Interlochen, Mich., where 
his own composition, Voyage of Orion, was 
performed. 
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Arbor and Galla- 
Mr. Hamilton has been busy 


At the 
left for 


assistant prefessor of pub- 


summer in 
protessor 


in Ann 


New England. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur lic school music, has spent the 

Hackett and baby Nancy are at the Hackett’s the East, while Laura Littlefield, 

summer home Alton, N. H. Joseph E. of voice, has been in Maine. Maud Okkel- 
Maddy, director of the National High School berg spent part of the summer 
Orchestra Camp, has had a most successful Arbor and later motored to Minnesota and 
season at Interlochen at the close of which to the Adirondacks. Mabel Ross Rhead was 


the Maddys enjoyed a motor tour. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy Maier and their chil- 
dren have been in Ann Arbor a great deal 
this summer. Professor Maier conducted 
a class of piano students. Before the sum- 
mer session he made a trip to Europe gath- 
ering material for travel recitals which he 
will give next fall. Mr. and Mrs. David E. 
Mattern and their daughter Shirley after 
the summer session are motoring to Cali- 
fornia. Professor Mattern has been in 
charge of the public school music division. 
Hanns Pick was tecently made an American 
citizen in Ann Arbor. He is now spending 
some time in Switzerland until college opens. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Hamilton divided 
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Nicholas Falcone 
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Indiana. 
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visited in 


summer school staff. 
J. Stahl spent the summer with the Univer- 
California, 
violin department, 


the 


summer session. 
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classes. 
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remained in 
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summer 


that 
back in his birthplace, St. 
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going for a long walk. 


End of a perfect day. 


more separation. The ac¢ 
“Whiskers” has been having a we 
Moritz. (In the photog 
with Miss Ponselle and 
Moranzoni, Chicago Opera cor 

singer returns, “W hiskers” will be 
“handle with care.” J. ¥. 


no Ompanying 


mdet 


right, top row, 
Roberto 


and is 


now visiting her parents iy 
Ohio. 


Martha Merkle Lyon spent 


session, 


Ravenna, 


the summer in Ann Arbor. Glenn McGeoch 
went abroad. Louise Nelson visited her og 
ents in the West. Thelma Newell has had a 
busy summer as instructor in violin but 
will spend the next year on leave for work 
in Europe. Lucile Graham Schoenfeld spent 
her time in Ann Arbor as did also Nell 
Stockwell, who in addition taught large 
classes at the school. 
Boys’ Glee Club Back From 


England 

Twenty-two school 
Riverdale Country School, 
McClanahan has 
turned last week 
and Scotland. They cons 
club, and while abroad 
schools, and entered 
with their British cousins. 


mostly from the 
where Richard 
charge of the music, re 
from a tour of England 
tituted a boys’ gle« 
sang at many boys’ 
into competitive game 
[he touring was 


done on bicycles. This was the first Ameri 
can boys’ glee club to tour England. .The 
broadcast American songs over an interna 


tional hookup. 
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S$. Hurok Announces His New Attractions 


Returns From Europe 


With Several 


Trump Cards, Among Them Vincente Escudero 


(Spanish Male Dancer), Teatro dei Piccoli, Viennese Saengerknaben Chorus (which 
Recently Sang for Pope Pius), Ehlers-Amstadt Ensemble (Cembalist and Two 


Sopranos), Marguerita Parras 


(Berlin Stadts Opera), Poldi 


Mildner 


(Fifteen- Year-Old Pianist), and Others—Mary Wigman to Tour to 
Pacific Coast—Yushny’s Blue Bird and Egon Petri Also 


1 1 1 
always seems to have at least 
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cess was Sv 


Sol Hurok 
ie trump his sleeve Last year it 
was Mary celebrated German 
dancer, whose su sensational 
] return this coming season for a 


Coast. Musica. Courter 
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bring Yushny’s Blue Bird, that 
Russian review, to these shores during 
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native press as the 


1 by that coun 


lim Cas 
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ne Stage 


i, 
extraord 


His 


patterns ot 


feet tap 
sound, 


Well Booked 


For this reason he has called a certain group 
of his dances “Rhythms.” These are unac- 
companied by any instrument and often the 
upper part of his body remains in the same 
position during the whole dance. Escudero 
will be accompanied by his own ensemble, 
which includes two charming dancers, Car- 
lita Garcia and Almeria. He will also bring 
his own p:anist and guitarist. 

or the 1932-33 Hurok promises 

- outstanding attractions. The fame of 
Teatro dei Piccoli has al- 
spread to America. This marionette 
theater stands on an entirely different artistic 
from all other organizations of this 
kind. The puppets are almost life-size, and 
their presentations are accompanied and in- 
terpreted by a troupe of Italian opera sing- 
ers of the first rank, and a full orchestra, 
under a conductor of note. The place this 
troupe occupies in the musical world is 
shown by the fact that Respighi has written 
an opera especial'y for them. Among those 
have been most enthusiastic about the 


season 


the extraordinary 


] 
ready 


who 


THI 


Toscanini, Puccini, the late 
Niccodemi, well known 
Italian playwright. Criticisms from Italy, 
England, Germany, Spain, France, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Poland and South 
America are glowing ones. 

The repertory, under the direction of Dr. 


marionettes are 


Duse, and Dario 


Sweden, 


"ANISH WONDER DANCER 


Carlita Garcia and Almeria 


EHLERS 


among others, 
Don Juan 


Vittorio Bodrecca, includes, 
the following complete operas: 
(Mozart), Barber of Seville (Rossini), 
L’Elisir D'Amore (Donizetti), Sleeping 
3eauty (Respighi), especially composed for 
the marionettes, The Geisha (Sidney Jones) 
and The Tempest (Shakespeare) with 
music by Gluck and Purcell. 

The company was in America almost ten 
years ago but has made such enormous artis- 
tic strides as to make it almost unrecogniza- 
ble. 

Interesting, too, is the coming of the Vien- 
nese Saengerknaben Chorus, a group of 
boys. Not only does this group excel in the 
execution of church music and of classical 
choral works, but the boys also present short 
operas in costume. The combination of the 
fresh young voices and faces and the delicate 
rococo costumes are charming. 

The Saengerknaben are a choral associa- 
tion of boys from all parts of Austria. Every 
Sunday, when they are at home, they sing 
at the Imperial Chapel in Vienna. The 


TRIO 


chorus has a long history behind it, having 
been founded in 1498 by the Emperor Max. 
Haydn, Mozart and Schubert got much of 
their musical training there and among their 
teachers were Beethoven, Bruckner and 
Hans Richter. 

In April of this year they were invited to 
sing for Pope Pius, and after their concert 
the Pope graciously presented them with a 
framed parchment on which he had inscribed 
in his own handwriting: “Pope Pius XI] 
blesses the Viennese Saengerknaben on the 
16th of April, 1931. Then he heard a tone 
as sweet as flutes, the voices of the angels in 
Paradise (a quotation from Schiller’s Wil- 
helm Tell).” 

Among the operas presented by the boys 
under the leadership of their conductor, Dr. 
Georg Gruber, are several by Mozart, Per- 
golese and Haydn. Their chorus repertory 
includes the works of such composers as 
Bach, Schubert, Schumann, Mozart, Wagner, 
Brahms, Richard Strauss, Johannes Strauss, 
Pergolese and Thomas Morley. 


Aaegust «29, 


S. HUROK, 
photographed at Specia, Italy, visiting Po- 
drecca and his Teatro dei Piccoli, celebrated 
marionettes. 


Another ensemble with much the same del- 
icacy of appeal consists of Alice Ehlers, cem- 
balist, and the two sopranos, Marietta and 
Martha Amstadt. Mme. Ehlers enjoys an 
enviable reputation all over the continent 
as one of the greatest living harpsichordists. 
Under her fingers this instrument. brings 
forth fascinating tonal colors and will dis- 
close to us for the first time the charm of 
much old music which seemed shallow when 
played on the piano. The Misses Amstadt, 
who sing with her on the same program, 
complete the exquisite picture. They have 
specialized on the study of old music and 
bring out all the beauty of the 18th century 
bel canto. In lovely billowy rococo costumes 
they interpret the most graceful compositions 
of such composers as Handel, Rameau, 
Gluck, Purcell, Mozart, Scarlatti and Mon- 
teverdi. With Miss Ehlers they give an 
evening of pure, undiluted beauty—an even- 


PODRECCA’S TEATRO DEI PICCOLI, 
(Above) Marionettes in a scene from Madame Butterfly 
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von Gudenberg 
POLDI MILDNER, 


young Viennese pianist. 
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ing which fits equally well into the concert 
hall or the drawing room. 

Then, also, Mr. Hurok is bringing two 
other soloists of extraordinary qualifications. 
The first, Marguerita Parras, lyric soprano 
with a voice of considerable beauty, is a 
young Greek singer who came to the Berlin 
State Opera only a few years ago. As But- 
terfly, Cherubino in the Marriage of Figaro, 
Mignon and Gilda in Rigoletto, she has won 
high praise from the entire Berlin press. 
Also her appearances with the leading Ger- 
man orchestras have proved that she has an 
equal ability to captivate an audience from 
the concert podium. 

Po'di Mildner, a fifteen-year-old Viennese 
pianist, conquered Berlin at her debut in 
April. The Vossische Zeitung compared 
her to Menuhin, as to her talent, and an- 
other critic said that there has not been a 
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in a program of old airs in costume. after 
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POPE PIUS TESTIMONIAL 
presented to the Saengerknahen recently 
their concert at the Vatican. 


AND HIS ENSEMBLE, 


including twelve musicians who play on no less than 150 instruments. 


woman pianist like her since Carreno. She 
is lovely to look upon and, moreover, she 
is an interpretative artist of unusual depth 
and power. 


And so the American public, through the 
keen showmanship of Sol Hurok, may look 
forward to seeing and hearing some more 
excellent attractions. P 





Reiner Concludes Term as Guest Conductor 
of Philadelphia Summer Concerts 


Smallens Returns—Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman 
Featured 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The program planned 
by Fritz Reiner for his first appearance as 
guest conductor of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, was finally given on Sunday evening, 
August 16, after having been postponed 
night after night because of the weather. 
Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in C, orches- 
trated by Leo Weiner, was followed by the 
Brahms No. 4 Symphony in E minor. After 
the intermission there were Strauss’ Don 
Juan and the prelude to Die Meistersinger. 
The whole program was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and Mr. Reiner was recalled several 
times. 

One Monday Fritz Reiner brought his 
term as guest conductor to a close. The 
first half included overture to The Bartered 
Bride by Smetana, Kamarinskaya by Glinka, 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice by Dukas and 
the Polovetzkian Dances from Prince Igor 
by Borodin. The second half of the pro- 
gram included Danse Macabre by Saint- 
Saéns, Fetes by Debussy, La Valse by Ravel 
and Roman Carnival by Berlioz. There 
was prolonged applause at the end, and the 
orchestra joined with the audience in sin- 
cere appreciation of Mr. Reiner’s work. 

Tuesday evening brought back as con- 
ductor Alexander Smallens, general music 
director of the summer concerts at the 
Robin Hood Dell. The program featured 
the dancers, Doris Humphrey, Charles 
Weidman and the concert group, remem- 
bered for their excellent work last year. 
The first two numbers were the Anacreon 
overture by Cherubini and a Mozart work. 
\fter the intermission and a slight change 
of scenery, the dancing part of the program 
opened with a setting of Grieg’s Concerto 
in A Minor for piano and orchestra, the 
first and third movements of which were 
danced and the second movement played 
alone by Rudolph Gruen and the orchestra. 
Miss Humphrey as the solo dancer took 
the part of the piano and did some very 
excellent and artistic work. The costuming 
and lighting effects, through the whole pro- 
gram showed much originality and ingenuity. 
The piano part played by Mr. Gruen was 
well received and he shared with Miss 
Humphrey and the ensemble, the ovation 
which followed the performance. The re- 
mainder of the evening was made up of 
shorter numbers. Picolo Soldati and Not- 
turno by Pick-Mangiagalli, were danced by 
Charles Weidman, Cleo Atheness, Jose 
Limon, Sylvia Manning; Tambourin (Ram- 
eau), by Miss Humphrey, Burlesca (Bossi), 
danced by Miss Humphrey and Mr. Weid- 


man; Gymnopedie (Satie), by Mr. Weid- 
man and Jose Limon; Ravel’s La Valse 
(choreographic setting by Miss Humphrey), 
by Miss Humphrey, Mr. Weidman, and the 
concert group. One of the largest audiences 
of the season enjoyed the program, and it 
was repeated on Wednesday. 

The threatening weather kept the audience 
small on Thursday evening, when the or- 
chestra, with Alexander Smallens again 
conducting, gave Sibelius’ Symphony No. 1 
in E minor, Russian Easter Overture by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Solitude by Boris 
Koutzen, a former member of the orchestra, 
who was present and cordially received by 
the audience. The last number was Sleep- 
ing Beauty by Tschaikowsky. 

The program offered by Alexander Smal- 
lens on Friday evening consisted of works 
by Gluck, Beethoven, Respighi, " agner and 
Copland. Fe 


Ravinia Geom 


(Continued from page 5) 


Elisabeth Reth- 
Giuseppe Danise, 
Macbeth, Virgilio 
George Cehanov- 
The cast as can 


first time this season, — 
berg, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Julia Claussen, Florence 
Lazzari, Louis D’Angelo, 
sky, Lodovico Oliviero. 
readily be seen, was a formidable one and 
the lovely music was sung in the grand 
manner—a rare treat even in the midst of 
the wealth of loveliness that is Ravinia. 

Mme. Rethberg, who since the beginning 
of the season has scored in many roles, sang 
the role of Amelia gloriously, in which she 
left unforgettable memories with Ravinia 
habitués. 

The Richard of Martinelli, and the Rene 
of Danise are old acquaintances here and 
they, too, shared in the success of the night. 
Florence Macbeth was a delightiul Page 
and indeed the role of Oscar may well be 
counted among the most happy in her long 
repertory. 

The balance of the cast was more than 
satisfactory. The chorus performed its task 
superbly. The orchestra under Papi, played 
the score con amore. 

Lucia pt LAMMERMOOR, AuGusT 20 

Lucia was repeated, but this time, Flor- 
ence Macbeth who always sings the title 
role in which she is well remembered by 
Ravinia audiences, had for her vis-a-vis 
Frederick Jagel, whose first appearance in 
the role of Edgardo stamps him as one of 
the most reliable members of the company. 


Director Eckstein has given him during his 
first season here, many opportunities and 
Jagel has made good on each occasion. His 
Edgardo was no exception, and the two un- 
fortunate lovers were well seconded by 
Mario Basiola as Sir Henry. 


Eberth 

HERBERT JANSSEN 
as Wolfram in Tannhauser at the Berlin 
Stadts Opera. 
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AUGUST 
Peter Ibbetson 


Peter IppeTson, 
At the end of the season 
will have been given more repetitions than y 
any other opera produced this year at THe JEWEsS, 
Ravinia. This statement is far more con- The next to the last week of grand opera 
clusive than any article we might write re- at Ravinia came to a happy conclusion with 
garding the worth of this opera, which has a repetition of La Juive. The stellar cast 
been regarded by the audience of the Theater heard previously performed anew, including 
in the Woods, as the hit of the season, for as heretofore in the leads, such singers as 
it has attracted capacity crowds and un Rethberg, Martinelli, Macbeth, Rothier, 
qualified approbation. Further, it is of gen- Cehanovsky, and Cavadore. Louis Hassel- 
eral opinion that Miss Bori and Mr. John- mans conducted. RENE Devriks. 
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son have done nothing finer in operatx 


accomplishment 
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MUSICAL 


Winners Announced In 
Chicago’s Radio Audition 


Six Hundred Compete in First Audition Ever Held With Songs 
Exclusively in English—Two Soloists at Philharmonic 


Concert—Isadore Berger Plays in Sene 


ca Roof 


Garden Series—Other Notes 


outstanding musical event 
{ the first radio audition ever held 
with songs presented exclusively in English, 
has just luded in Chicago, with 
the announcement by Mrs. Edmund J. Tyler, 
chairman, of the five winning voices. 

Ihe fact that the hundreds of radio votes 
cast for the final winners tallied in each 
instance with the votes of the judges shows 
the increasing musical discrimination of radio 
a whol 
hundred 
preliminaries, a 
final audition to choose the winners. The 
sponsored by J. L. Kraft, Chi 
first of an annual series to de- 
talent capable of presenting 
vely well, and in 
radio. 

features of the 
that John Greene, a 
won first prize in the bari 
though he had never been before 
a microphone before. Mr. Greene is orig- 
inally from Columbus, Ga., but all his music 
training has been in Chicago. He has been 
the recipient of the Rosenwald Scholarship 
for two- years. 
Lucile Long, a 
first winner in the 
ceived her first vocal 
in 1923. 

Eileen Hutton, 


Curcaco.—An 
year, the 
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Almost six 
tour 
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semi-final and 
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day s ol 
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cago, as the 
velop musical 
ongs in English 
the manner best 
Among several 
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colored singer, 
tone 


supe rlats 
suited to 
unusual 
tact 


Cidds 


native of Akron, O., was 
contralto class. She re 
training in Chicago 


from St. Louis, 
won first place among the sopranos. She 
has been studying in New York and 
Angeles for the past few years. 
Edwin Delbridge won in the tenor class. 
He made his debut in Monza, near Milano, 
a few years ago, singing Don Pasquale. Mr. 
Delbridge was born in Hancock, Mich. 
Walter Stevenson, a native of the Isle of 
Man, is the winning bass. He came to 
Canada twenty-three years ago 
PHILHARMONIK( 


originally 


Los 


CONCERT 
lwo 
Philh 


University 


Chicago 
Loyola 


soloists appeared in the 
Orchestra concert at 
Stadium on August 16 
talian-American tenor, sang 
Aida and Andrea Chenier; and 

adore Berger, concertmaster oi the orches- 
tra, played the violin obbligato in the pre 
Saint The Deluge 

[he orchestra, under the direction of 
Adolphe Dumont, played two Strauss 
Wi iltzes, Lalo’s Norwegian Rhapsody, 
Weber’s Oberon overture and Smetana’s 
The Moldau. 

The Chicago Philhz 


1 
soon close its ser 


armon 
John 
’ane-(Casser, 


lias irom 


lude to Saens’ 


armonic Orchestra will 
which has proven most 

that we believe an 
arranged to satisfy not 
only the but also many who 
have weekly paid fifty cents to hear the 
orchestra, which is directed by one of the 
this city 


successiul 
1} 
will y 


unseen 


ther series 


audience 


rite musi 
RADIE BriraAin IN PRAGUE 


Prague, Radi 


Britain, the dis 
composer writes: “The 
Munich and Bayreuth were sim 
I having lunch 


Leon 


hed American 
als in 
iy wondertul 


today 


| Kruse 1s 

with us 
BERGER IN SENECA SERIES 

of the Chi- 

heard in 

muugh sta- 


concertmaster 
Orchestra, was 
Garden series thri 
August 21. 
Roof Garden recitals, which 
Robert L. Hollins 
id, who is manager of the Chicago 
Philharmoni will bring to the 
on succeeding Fridays, such well known 
\lice Mock, soprano; Hortense 
contralt Jacobi, tenor, 
iorel These musi 


aking 


Isadore Berger 
cago Philharmonik 
the Seneca Roof 
tion WGN on 

lat series of 

well managed by 
also 
c Orchestra, 
singers as 
Drummond, 
and Mario I 


j 


Cales, as 


Ralph 
baritone 
stated, are t: 


already place on 


the roof of the Seneca Hotel during pleasant 
weather and later on will be heard in the 
main lounge of the hotel. Only the first 
half-hour of each recital is broadcast and 
the hour is nine o’clock. 
JouN SAMPLE ScorES IN 
Word was received here 
to the effect that John 
known tenor and voice 
sang three performances of 
two of Samson and Delilah 
cinnati Zoo Opera Company, scoring in both 
operas with public and press alike. Mr. 
Sample is annually a guest with the Cin- 
cinnati Zoo, where his performance as 
Kleazar in La Juive is well remembered. 
CominG Back HERE 
From Salzburg, Herbert Witherspoon, 
vice-president and artistic director ot the 
Chicago Civic Opera, sent this office a post- 
card on which he wrote “I am here in Salz- 
burg now; then Munich on Sunday and Ber- 
lin, Wednesday. 1 have worked every min- 
ute with good results. Home on_ the 
Bremen, August 31, arriving September 6.” 
HANNA BUTLER IN FRANCE 
From Vichy, Hanna Butler sends _ this 
othce a post-card writing “Mrs. Kirk and I 
motored here for a few days. We shall 
return by way of Cannes and La Boule and 
Paris August 18 when work begins.” 
JEANNETTE Cox. 


OPERA 

from Cincinnati 
Sample, the well 
instructor, recently 
Trovatore and 
with the Cin- 


WITHERSPOON 


Piano and Voice Program at 
Ithaca College 


Oscar Ziegler, director of piano, and Bert 
Rogers Lyon, director of voice, at Ithaca 
College, presented Mary Hallenbec k, pianist, 
and Lilian Gerow McCook, soprano, in a 
joint recital, August 23, in the Little The- 
ater, Ithaca, N. Y. The recital was notable 
in the summer series of Ithaca. Both per- 
formers gave much pleasure to their hearers. 
The program included three Chopin Etudes 
and pieces by Liszt and Schumann, played 
by Miss Hallenbeck; and, sung by Mrs. 
Cook, numbers by Handel, Torelli, d’As- 
torga, Respighi, Cimara, Wolf and others. 

Miss Hallenbeck, whose home is _ in 
Schenectady, N. Y., graduated with the class 
of 1931 from Ithaca College, receiving a 
Bachelor of Science degree with a major in 
music. She matriculated in the public school 
music department, taking her applied music 
and education subjects under the supervision 
of Albert Edmund Brown, and piano coach- 
ing with Mr. Ziegler. 

Mrs. McCook is a 
servatory of Music, 
is director. 
She is a 
Teachers 


student in the Con- 
of which Adrian Newens 
Her home is Natchitoches, La. 
teacher of voice in the State 
College at Natchitoches, and has 
spent the past three summers as a member 
of Mr. Lyon’s advanced summer class. She 
received her Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Cornell University, and upon the completion 
of her work at Ithaca College next summer 
will receive a Bachelor of Music degree. 


Zimbalist Plays at Bar Harbor 


Zimbalist gave a recital at the home of 
Mrs. William Proctor in Bar Harbor, Me., 
on August 19th, assisted by Theodore 
Saidenburg, accompanist. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Entertains 
Fenner Hill, vocal pedagogue of 
New York, held a reception and musicale at 
the Great Northern Hotel, New York City, 
on August 17, in honor of Angeline Kelley 
of Delaware, Ohio, who has been spending 
the summer in New York studying and 
with Mrs. Hill. 


Kelley, whose vibrant 


Jessie 


coaching 


Miss voice is a 
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August 29, 1931 





These thoughts are not so idle—brains 
(guess it’s brains) working fast on my 
plan to establish an American Opera 
Comique in New York and the entire 
United States. Hundreds of letters, 
wires and editorials have arrived. All 
of which is most encouraging. I have 
but one desire in doing this, and that 
is to help the musical profession by 
using a great many singers. We seem 
to have over-production now of every- 
thing. It is a strange fact, but when 
there is over-production, too many peo- 
ple don’t seem to want any part of it. 
With an over-supply of cotton this year 
even the boll weevil won't eat it. Here- 
tofore when the crop was scarce this 
little animal wanted his share. Now, 
cotton is too common for him. But, to 
resume and continue on as Josiah Allen’s 
wife used to say, here is a part of the 
editorial from the St. Paul Despatch, 
written by James Gray, its New York 
correspondent: “Most important of all 
the former neighbors who have found 
places for themselves in the theater is 
Charles Wagner, who lived here only a 
short time enroute to fame as impresario 
who furthered the careers of John Mc- 
Cormack and Galli-Curci. Mr. Wagner 
now has a ple an for serving the interests 
of the operatic stage. He will inaugurate 
a season of opera at popular prices. The 
first offering will be Von Suppe’s Boc- 
caccio. The repertory will be made up 
of the lighter things of the singing stage, 
such as Offenbach’s La Belle Helene and 
Flotow’s Martha. And when Miss Mary 
Garden ends the short retirement from 
the stage which followed her resignation 
last spring from the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, it is for Mr. Wagner that she 
will appear. But that will not be until 
next season when she will return younger 
and slenderer than ever before and again 
bronzed by the Riviera sun.” 


* * * 


In the meantime, Mary Garden will 
open her season of twenty-five concerts 
at Syracuse on October 12, and will ap- 
pear twice in Chicago in concert, her 
first appearance there being November 9 
at Orchestra Hall, for a charity that has 
already sold $11,000 worth of tickets. 


* * * 


this fine edi- 
Tennessean of 


The next mail brought 
torial from the Nashville 
August 3: 


America is pr¢ 
institution which might 


ymised an opera comique, an 
well become permanent 
and which will offer an opportunity to those 
singers whose voices are not of the quality re 
quired for grand opera but nevertheless are of 
outstanding excellence. 

The company is to be 
Charles L. Wagner, manager for 
and is expected to open in 
November. 

works are to be given entirely in Eng 

attention paid to diction, and 

rts will be made to obtain young singers 
with voices 

Among the operettas Mr 
offer the first season are 
Helene, wit! 
and Benedict's The 
Madge Kennedy in 
Diavolo, Offe 
Von Suppe’s 


There is 


organized by 
Mary Garden, 
New York in 


great 


fresh 
Wagner expects to 
OReatach's La Belle 
Doris Kenyon in the title role, 
Lily of Killarney with 
a leading role; Auber’s Fra 
nbach’s La Vie Parisienne and 
Boccaccio 
indication that the new company 
will avoid the time-worn pieces offering which 
have made up most of the repertory heard on 
the road, even when such organizations as the 
Metropolitan and the Chicago Civic Opera com 
aan have toured the provinces, and it is 
oped Mr. Wagner will take his company or 
y 1 a part of each 


first season p 


season 
successful, as we 
Miss Garden will bring a group of 


he roves 
it will, 
singers to it in the fall of 1932 





Idle Thoughts of a Busy Manager 


We plan to open at a New York The- 
ater about November 15 with Boccaccio 
in English and with a tenor in the lead- 
ing role. I think this is the first time 
it will have been done as_ originally 
written. Somehow, I doubt if New York 
would get very excited by seeing it done 
in English by a woman in tights—you 
see we have progressed considerably 
through the intimate study of female 
anatomy made by Ziegfeld and the Shu- 
berts. A tenor will both silence and 
help our sense of humor for Boccaccio 
is a comedy. Apropos of this project 
my good friend, Eleanore de Cisneros, 
writes: “I think the idea of Boccaccio 
as you describe it very interesting. Dur- 
ing my recent stay in Florence I was 
often in the wonderful villa in the hills 
where Boccaccio lived with his joyous 
companions and where he wrote De- 
cameron—after fleeing Florence and the 
plague. By the way, do you know that 
this villa is now the property of the 
American who financed Amundsen and 
Nobile on their trip to the pole? The 
\mericans are a great people.” 

After Boccaccio the villa 
needed the polar frigidaires to 
habitable. The laws of compensation 
work slowly, but they do work! I pre- 
sume I will need a theater with a cooling 
plant when I produce it. I will need 
about fifty singers but not musical com- 
edy people. Four requirements,—voice, 
brains, personality and they must be 
workers. 


probably 
make it 


x * * 


Returning to St. Paul. I note that 
Mrs. L. N. Scott has appointed my old 
friend, Mr. Edmund A. Stein, as general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
Houses of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Stein began his work with me twenty 
years ago when I managed the St. Paul 
Symphony, and I extend my congratula- 
tions to Mrs. Scott. 

x * * 


Here is a funny one. A 
telephone asks: “Is 
for your company?” Now, what can a 
manager say—audibly? Some years ago 
when I announced Will Rogers, many of 
the intimate enemies laughed, but only 
for a few weeks. It wasn’t such a bad 
launch. He has kept everybody laugh- 
ing since. Now, I am launching Evan- 
geline Adams, the world’s foremost as- 
trologer—interpreter of the Heavens, 
but she is only good for managers with 
a Vision. 


voice on the 
there an age limit 


‘6 * 


above, Mary Garden 
October 12 in 
October 17, in Lynchburg, Va.; 
Kenyon, October 23, in Los An- 
geles; San-Malo, November 2, in Okla- 
homa City; Florence Stage, with the 
Manhattan Symphony in New York, 
November 1; Kreutzberg and his Danc- 
ing Group, in New York, January 3; 


Gieseking, in Ottawa, Ontario, January 
18. : 


As stated 
her season 
Clairbert, 
Doris 


opens 
Syracuse ; 


*x* * * 


I note in the papers that Mayor 
Walker attended the performance in Ber- 
lin of La Belle Helene and then went to 
Carlsbad for the cure. This reminds me 
of a manager who has been going to 
Vichy every year for the cure, but I am 
sure there are some things that both 
waters cannot cure. What's that? Per- 
haps you're right. 


CHARLES L. WAGNER. 








deep contralto, sang, among other things, 
an exquisite composition, Madelaine, still in 
manuscript, by the young English composer, 
Augustine Norris. Miss Kelley is profes- 
sor of singing at Ohio Wesleyan University 
and plans to make her New York debut next 
season 
Among Mrs. Hill’s guests were Miss 


Kelley; Ula 


Sharon, Broadway 
comedy star; 


John Bergfeld, of Kansas 
City; Dr. Paul Winslow; Winkie Dean, of 
London; Merle Johnson, scenario writer 
for Columbia Pictures; John Hastings, pian- 
ist of Delaware, Ohio; Eole Gambarelli, 
David Sanft, Emilie Sarter and Augustine 
Norris. 
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The Value of Music in Education 


(Continued from page 7) 
the refined and the vulgar, the subtle and 
obvious, the transient and the more 
permanent—in short in all those things that 
basically differentiate civilized man from 
his primitive ancestors, are primarily differ- 
ences in culture. The modern attempt to 
inculcate this by a continuous onslaught of 
external stimuli can give but a meagre, 
superficial polish. Culture can neither be 
nature The unhappiness, bought, nor be taken in sugar-coated pills. 
disillusionment, and dissatisfaction with lite It is a process of slow growth and coordina- 
which we have all experienced at times, and tive development, needing constant, careful 
which we meet with rather tragic frequency nurture. The urge must come from within, 
today, analysis, from and must be accompanied by some form ot 
actual things of life active participation; mere passive listening 
than from in is woefully insufficient. The time to begin 
adjustments is in early childhood, and if the development 
continues through the school period, it will 
ultimately result in a saner view of life; 
which re the realization that there are values that 
transcend in permanency and _ significance, 
the petty squabbles, shifting viewpoints, and 
misleading intellectual distortions of daily 
life In music we have one of the very 
hest means of laying such a cultural founda 
machine ; we tion As a financial investment for the 
greater num children, it will later pay handsome divi 
dends in happiness and contentment. 

Music in education has also an emotional 
The beauty of art is that it is super- 
gives us pleasure. It need do 
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evenings the 


sary recreating of its works, 
\ home where the 
are spent in playing, four-handed if neces 
a Mozart Symphony, a Strauss Waltz, 
in embryo, 
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sary 

or en in singing folk-songs, 1s, 

its children toward a livable philos 

of life. For modern problems—and | 

his fully cognizant of the present mate 
essentially cultural 

maladjustment, 


rialistic need—are 


result, in the last less 
want of the materia 
food, clothing, and_ shelter, 
adequate and immature mental 
to life itself. When our daily work 
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we find ourselves in a complex 


routine 
is done, 
ultimate purpose of 
‘Of what practical value 


world, the 
mains an enigma 
everything could 


values te 


is it to us?” we ask, as if 


utilitarian man 


be interpreted in 
Lied 
kind 

We have 
to transter 
strive, by 


put forth our best mental efforts 
labor from man to 
a distribution 
bers, to decrease the dai working hours 
lherel we automatically increase leisure 
time; and it is precisely this leisure time 
which t adult is not prepared. The fluous. It 
| } to play, the grown-up does no more to justify its existence And this 
does play, often pleasure, contrary to popular belief, in- 
uses tl ( of childhood: movies, amuse creases with the study of music. We learn 
golf. The logical to know more compositions; our knowledge 
field of the f form facilitates the appreciation ; details of 
rhythmic, melodic, and harmonic balance 
fascinate the ear; subtle tonal by-ways are 
discovered, and what remains for the un- 
trained an undifferentiated grey tonal ex- 
panse, becomes for the trained an auditory 
ista of many hues, rich and charming in its 
° 


value 


man tor 


ment 1 and n iatur 
tor h adult is the 

found material fit 
mature emotional 
appreciation of the 
does fo heart and the mind 
does for the body, 

today, one is just as 
necessary as the other The value of the 
latter has long been recognized, the valu 
of the f is still underestimated, but the 
evaluation increases, and with it 
tion of the the fine arts in 
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| 1 
fi ; s Here can_ be 
! intelligence 
expressiveness The 
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what healthful 
and, in the lite of 


1yy] 
or aduit 
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etiects 

Music study can contribute materially to 
this pleasure. It often does not do so now 
because adequate training is still missing. 
The lay adult too often finds mental recrea- 
tion—or shall we say spiritual recreation— 
drama that offends mature intelligence, 
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the realiza 
importance of 
cultural 

Differences between the 


development 
good and the bi in 
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COURIER 


in music that is at a primitive level, and in 
literature that shocks decency of both style 
and content. The man who is untouched 
by the color-glory of a picture, unmoved 
by the tonal-splendor of a symphony, in- 
different to the word-beauty of a poem, may 
be thoroughly practical and live in material 
luxury, yet he is poor, indeed. 

Music training has both individualistic 
and social values. In the last analysis all 
artistic creation and recreation are the work 
of the individual. The fact that in any 
form of music study the student actually 
makes music (which is creativeness of a 
sort) lends the study a personal, individual- 
istic element that is an excellent antidote for 
the harmful effects of modern mass-produc- 
tion in education. Moreover, its individual- 
istic value is not lost when the social value 
of music is stressed, as it is in any of the 
many ensemble forms of music practice. 
Here the work of the individual operates in 
group form. It is group instruction, not 
only with each member active, but also with 
this activity directed toward the output of 
the group as a unit. And that with a 
pleasurable emotional background. It is the 
ideal pedagogic procedure, entirely natural 
in music and impossible in many academic 
subjects. 

Music in education has an_ intellectual 
value. Emotional reaction is frequently mis- 
taken for a vague, silly sentimentalism, a sort 
of lazy basking in the warm sun of tonal 
stimulation. But that is only one phase, re- 
stricted in its pure form to the untrained, 
and exemplifying only the lowest plane of 
artistic reaction. Whether we admit that 
artistic attainment—and this refers to the 
listener as well as to the executant—is an 
infinite capacity for taking pains, or call it, 
with Huneker, the arduous victory of great 
minds over great imaginations, the fact re- 
mains that without careful, intelligent direc- 
tion of music study, and diligent application 
thereof, littie of lasting value can result 
Taste in music cannot be plebeian. It is an 
acquisition resulting from discrimination and 
selection. Without these we revert to a 
primitive level, so strikingly illustrated by 
the recent manifestation of “jazz,” which 
takes us with its howling intonation, noisy 
tone-qualities and rhythmic pedal-points di- 
rectly to the music—if, indeed, it can be 
called music—of primitive tribes. The mak- 
ing of art requires an artisan, craftsman- 
ship; its adequate appreciation requires intel- 
ligent training. 

Moreover, such learning in music is based 
upon psychological processes identical with 
those functioning in the learning of academic 
subjects. Sensation, perception, memory, re- 
production are all present. It is a pity that 
pedagogy has not sooner taken advantage of 
this common ground. With such overlap- 
ping as that between music history and gen- 
eral history acoustics and physics, theory 
and mathematics, music terms and language, 
music and literature, both economy and effi 
ciency would seem to demand that this cor- 
relation be utilized in the educative process 
\s a matter of fact, present developments do 
recognize it. 

These developments show four main ten 
dencies: one is an increasing interest in 
music as a part of the liberal arts curricula 
of colleges and universities; a second is the 
cultivation of music instruction in the public 
and private schools for general education; a 
third is the scientific investigation of the art, 
its nature, its pedagogy, and its practice; and 
the fourth is a marked development of me- 
chanical means of reproduction. Each ten- 
dency has its own ramifications, its specific 
causes and effects. But, in addition, one no- 
tices a central tendency common toe all. This 
is a branching out from a previous restricted 
held of high specialization by selected indi- 
viduals, to a more generalized application by 
less selected groups, a sort of spread from 
professionalism to amateurism, or, at any 
rate, a recognition of the value of the trained 
non-professional. 

For a long time academic institutions had 
outlawed individual instruction in music. 
Certain courses were admitted, but these 
were group courses, such as theory and his- 
tory, and were planned from an angle differ- 
ing materially from that used in conserva- 
tories of music. In one case at least, the 
trustees of a college held that individual les- 
sons in music, such as piano or voice lessons, 
on account of stressing the emotional side 
of the art, were detrimental to the education 
of the pupil. Fortunately, such times as 
these have passed. Since the turn of the 
century the increase in the number of col- 
leges seriously undertaking the teaching of 
all branches of music leaves no doubt as to 
the value of this art in the general educative 
plan. Unfortunatelv, adherence to the gen- 
erally accepted system of academic credit by 
academic institutions makes adequate evalu- 
ation of music courses impossible. So long 
as the amount of credit is determined by the 
number of class-periods, instead of entirely 
on achievement, and so long as appointments 
are made on the basis of the semester hours 
of the transcript instead of on the musical 
ability of the applicant, the attempt of col- 
leges of general education to give courses in 
music is certain to result in a maladjustment 
of artistic values 

Moreover, actual music instruction must 
remain primarily individual, and individual 
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A LOVING TRIBUTE 


MEMORIAL TO XAVER 
SCHARWENKA, 

famous pianist, composer and teacher, which 
was erected in Berlin and given as a loving 
tribute by his many friends and pupils all 
over the world. The statue was designed by 
Ernest Kopp, German sculptor, and typifies 
grief, representing the figure of Volker, the 
medieval musician of the Niebelungenlied, 
with his head bowed in sorrow and his hands 
resting on his lyre. 

The dedication was a very impressive cere- 
mony, and many notable personages were 
present, among them representatives of the 
senate, the press and radio. The Princess of 
Weid came from Roumania especially for 
this occasion. 

Scharwenka was at one time court pianist 
to Franz Joseph of Austria and was decor- 
ated by Kaiser Wilhelm and other crowned 
heads of Europe. He was a prominent fac- 
tor in the musical life of America, where 
he resided for more than twelve years and 
established the Scharwenka Conservatory. 

The list of contributors to the memorial is 
a very long one. Some of those well known 
in the musical world, who deserve special 
mention for their efforts and contributions, 
are—Albert Morris Bagby, Edyth May 
Clover, Mary Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelly, F. W. Riesberg, John War- 

ren Erb, the Princess of Weid. 








instruction is necessarily opposed to the cen- 
tral aim of public instruction, the unit of 
which must remain the large group, not the 
single pupil, and the instruction-level of 
which is maintained at the modal level, not 
at any exceptional pupil-levels. We _ find, 
therefore, that public schools are turning to 
group or class teaching, not only, as former- 
ly, in chorus work, but also in instrumental 
work, such as piano teaching. The aim of 
this step is obvious: to adapt an individual 
lesson-form to the class-unit, placing at least 
some form of tonal-contact in the hands of 
more pupils than would otherwise be reached. 
The approach and aim are fundamentally dif- 
ferent from those of a conservatory of music. 
From a_ pianistically artistic standpoint, 
group-teaching does not meet conservatory 
levels; as a pedagogic procedure its defects 
far outweighs its few transient advantages. 

The cost of equipment, the engagement of 
specialists in teaching, the time needed to 
solve individual problems in any specialized 
field, all run counter to the policy of public 
instruction, and to general instruction as 
well. The result is exemplified in the at- 
tempt of combined high school orchestras to 
play, at a public concert, of all things, the B 
minor Symphony of Tschaikowsky! So far 
as music is to be taught as music in non 
music schools, so far must it be in the hands 
of teachers who are themselves musical, with 
keen ears, adequate instrumental and vocal 
training, and good musical judgment. Aca- 
demic training is advisable, but, with the 
exception of a few courses, not necessary. 
It is because the work is so often done by 
teachers of excellent academic training and 
poor musical training and ability, that the 
results are musically so bad. 

This teaching must not be confused with 
teaching music merely as an auditory lesson- 
form. Here sound (piano, victrola, or radio) 
is used as a stimulus and linked in various 
ways with pupil attitude; but it is education 
through sound, rather than music education. 
One is a matter of sound stimulation, the 
other one of musical culture. The former is 
certainly not without definite value in a plan 
of general education. There is danger, how- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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100th Nether-Rhenish Festival 


Reviews Successes of a Century 


(Continued from page. 5) 


cial applause. The Schiering String Quar- 
tet and the Zilcher trio also participated in 
the chamber music programs. An especially 


delightful part of the festival was the 
“Nachtmusic” in the park. Serenades for 
wind instruments, canzonettas, arias, and 


choral pieces were performed on balconies 
and terraces for the public in the park. 


Bertin HocuscHuLe’s MASTER PupILs 
PERFORM 
Though concert halls and opera houses 
have been closed for weeks, some serious 


music of a certain importance claims the at- 
tention of the critic even in Berlin’s music- 
ally dullest midsummer weeks. The public 
performances of the State High School for 
Music occupied the greater part of the 
months of June and July almost night after 
night. Quite a number of the most remark- 
able of these performances have already been 
reviewed. Our cross-section may be brought 
to a close this time with a brief mention of 
the four recitals given by the advanced pu- 
pils of Artur Schnabel and Leonid Kreutzer. 

Both masters have shown most convinc- 
ingly the excellent and admirable results of 
their teaching. It is quite certain, that since 
about 1920 technical methods of piano play- 
ing have advanced considerably, so that at 
present it is easier for talented pupils to 
acquire brilliant pianistic virtuosity than 
ever before. At the same time, however, the 
standard has been raised correspondingly, 
with the result that at present the advanced 
pupils of these two masters play with a bril- 
liancy, technical finish and ease which a gen- 
eration ago would have seemed entirely be- 
yond the possibilities of mere “pupils.” 

At least four of the Schnabel pupils will 
probably become known in the _pianistic 
world before long. Kurt —— ren- 
dering of Bach’s exacting Goldberg varia- 
tions was in every way remarkable and mani- 
fested pianistic as well as musicianly capaci- 
ties of a high order. Victor Babin, from 
Riga, is a most brilliant player in a monu- 
mental style somewhat akin to Egon Petri. 
His rendering of Brahms’ Handel variations 
was very impressive and powerful in every 
respect. 

Aube Tzerko, a young Russian-American 
player represents a very different type. Re- 
finement and poetical fancy distinguish his 
playing, and his interpretation of Chopin’s 
mazurkas and Polonaise-Fantaisie, op. 61, 
was truly delightful; it was frankly relished 
by a very critical audience. Luise Thiele- 
mann possesses lightness, grace and trans- 
parent lucidity in an unusual degree, enabling 
her to play “unfashionable” pieces like 
Weber’s C major sonata and Mendelssohn’s 
almost obsolete sonata, op. 106, with a sur- 
prisingly charming effect. By the way, Ar- 
tur Schnabel has now resigned his chair at 
the Hochschule in order to devote himself to 
concertizing and private work. It has not 
yet been decided how the Hochschule will 
make up this heavy loss—if a fully compe- 
tent successor to Schnabel can be found at 
all. 

Of Leonid Kreutzer’s pupils at the Hoch- 


schule Peter Stadlen from Vienna deserves 
to be singled out. This young man, a 
nephew of Dr. Ernst Kunwald, the con- 


ductor, is, to make use of a convenient 
though much-abused metaphor, a “rising 
star” of perhaps first magnitude. His play- 
ing of Beethoven’s Diabelli variations was 
not only of surprising technical mastery, but 
also emotionally stirring, manifesting rare 
intellectual and constructive powers. In a 
second program consisting of modern works 
exclusively, he played with excellent effect, 
audacious modernistic works like Stravin- 
sky’s Piano-Rag-Music and young Lopatni- 
koff’s five piano pieces entitled Contrasts. 


Another young player of high attainments 
is Alexander Buch, of Baltic-Russian de- 
scent. He played Bartok’s second sonata, a 
splendidly constructed but very disagreeably 
sounding and very difficult work, completely 
satisfying its exorbitant demands. Honeg- 
ger’s Toccata and Variations, heard for the 
first time in Berlin at this occasion, offered 
a more grateful task than Bartok’s austere 
and bitter, though sincere and elevated music. 
Honegger in this well-written, effective and 
interesting work, gives in a way a sy nthesis 
of Busoni’s, Scriabine’s and Ravel’s pianistic 
methods, combining solid, scholarly writing 
with fantastic features, strict form with 
modern license, and logical construction 
with sensuous sound-phenomena. 

Another Kreutzer pupil of exceptional tal- 
ent is Alexander Heronymus, a sixteen-year- 
old Russian boy, who was sent to the Ber- 
lin Hochschule with a scholarship of the 
Soviet Government. In Beethoven's Eroica 
Variations, op. 35, he gave a fine proof of 
his natural gifts, and of his already highly 
accomplished art. 


SUMMER TEACHING IN PoTsDAM’sS PALACES 


The German Music Courses for Foreign 
Students, planned for this summer, have been 
serious sufferers from the general financial 
depression in all countries, and from the Ger- 
man difficulties in particular, forbidding suf- 
ficiently effective advertisement in foreign 
countries. Moreover, the preparation was 
insufficient, too much time was lost by the 
barren experiment of combining with the 
Berlin School numerous courses in other 
cities, like Munich, Cologne, Stuttgart, 
Frankfort and Potsdam. It would also have 
been useful if the authorities in arranging 
these courses, patronized by the State, would 
have paid a little more attention to the advice 
of artists and journalists in close touch with 
the various foreign countries. 

The consequence of all these unfavorable 
circumstances has been that in fact only the 
Potsdam courses were reg | successful. 
Wilhelm Kempff and Edwin Fischer had 
attracted quite a number of foreign students 
to their piano courses in the Marmor Palais 
(Marble Palace). This fine little castle, the 
former residence of the German crown 
prince, situated in the midst of a magnificent 
park, on the border of a most beautiful lake, 
presenting an enchanting panorama, can 
hardly be beaten as a locality for a summer 
school. Several times the Berlin press and 
a number of distinguished guests had been 
invited to attend the interesting teaching of 
Prof. Wilhelm Kempff, (a native of Pots- 
dam, and as the “genius loci” the pride of his 
compatriots ) and of Edwin Fischer and also 
to listen to the playing of a number of stu- 
dents. 

Leonid Kreutzer had his Potsdam head- 
quarters again in the Barberini Palace, op- 
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posite to the Stadt Schloss, well-known to 
American visitors, the palace in which King 
Frederick the Great listened to Bach’s play- 
ing in 1748. The concert hall in the Bar- 
berini Palace cannot be compared to the 
Marmor Palais, as regards beauty of sur- 
roundings, but it has the great advantage 
of easy and convenient access. This was a 
great advantage to the class of nearly forty 
stulents, representing no less than twelve 
nat onal‘ties. The Kreutzer course meant 
serious and hard professional work, the stu 
dents being kept in class every week-day for 
about four hours, during the entire month of 
July. No private lessons were given; who- 
ever had enough confidence in himself could 
play tor the class whatever he chose, and the 
master’s criticism and practical correction at 
the second piano, the general discussions of 
the problems of mechanism, style and inter- 
pretation were held by Prof. Kurt Sachs, in 
the Museum of Old Instruments, on the 
history of the piano during the last four 
centuries, and by Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt on 
the formal problems of the Beethoven so- 
natas. Several times the press and other 
guests had been invited, and on these occa- 
some excellent playing was heard. 
Especially young Robert Spitz, of Vienna, 
distinguished himself by extraordinary feats 
of piano playing, presenting Beethoven's so- 
nata, op. 106, Reger’s variations on a theme 
by Bach, also Reger’s variations on a Bee- 
thoven theme for two pianos, played in con- 
junction with the highly gifted and proficient 
Selma Cramer. Robert Spitz will certainly 
make his mark as a pianist. 


sions 


other event worth noting from 
been the celebration of Robert 


The only 
Serlin has 


Schumann’s death-day, seventy-five years 
ago, on August 3, 1856, by the German 
Broadcasting Company. Wilhelm Kempff 


played the Schumann piano concerto in a 
truly romantic spirit, fully adequate to the 
masterly piece in emotional expression, color 
and style. He was finely accompanied by Dr. 
Ernst Kunwald, who gave a striking and 
very impressive rendering of Schumann’s B 
flat Symphony, the Radio-orchestra showing 
its estimable qualities by strict adherence to 
the conductor’s intentions, by precision and 


beauty of sound. 

On the same memorial day, the city of 
3onn honored Robert Schumann’s memory 
by a celebration at his grave in the Old 
Cemetery of Bonn. The Bonn Male chorus 
Concordia, whose members seventy-five 


years ago sang at the master’s burial, par- 
ticipated, performing Schumann composi- 
tions in conjunction with a part of the Bonn 
municipal orchestra. Prof. Dr. Felix Ober- 
borbeck delivered the memorial oration and 
the mayor of the city of Bonn deposited a 
wreath on the grave. 
Huco LreIcHTENTRITT. 
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pianist, who gave a brilliant performance of 
Beethoven's G major concerto under the con- 
ductorship of Albert Stoessel at Chautauqua, 
: August 13, before an audience of 
Miss Kerr is shown here with Mr. 
Stoessel after the rehearsal. 
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WARD-STEPHENS’ CAREER ONE OF 
OUTSTANDING MUSICAL ACHIEVEMENT 
Gifted Conductor Also Noted as Pianist and Composer 


Creator of the 
Destinies of Which He 


What Ward-Stephens has done for Har- 
isburg, and thereby also, of course, for the 
state of Pennsylvania, is now a matter of 
record. Harrisburg always has been known, 
and spoken of, as the capital of Pennsylvania, 
but never as a musical center. It was not a 
musical center until Ward-Stephens went 
there and created the Mozart Festival, which 
is now recognized as one of the great festi- 
vals of America, and has put Harrisburg, 
musically speaking, on the map. For this 
Ward-Stephens deserves full credit. It has 
been his ambition to make Harrisburg the 
Mecca of Mozart lovers, just as Dr. Wolle 
has made Bethlehem the Mecca of Bach 
lovers. To do this Ward-Stephens gives 
each year the Mozart “Great C Minor 
Mass,” as Dr. Wolle gives the Bach B 
Minor Mass. 

It has been no small matter for either of 
these outstanding musicians to accomplish 
his purpose. Only by continued effort has 
it been possible to achieve such results as 
those obtained by Dr. Wolle and Ward- 
Stephens—continued effort, artistic enthu 
and devotion to the cause. Harris- 
is just beginning to realize how much 
the Mozart Festival means to the cultural 
interests of the city. The splendid work of 
Ward-Stephens is being appreciated today as 
and there is reason for national 
fact that he is an 


Slasm 
burg 


never before, 
congratulation upon the 
American-born musician. 

And how has this American-born musician 
prepared himself for the magnificent accom- 
plishments which have resulted from his ef 
forts in Harrisburg? It may be said hon- 

ly of him that, viewed from the standpoint 

f his musical equipment, his light has been 
somewhat “hidden under a bushel.” He is a 
musician born as well as made. The things 
that many musicians work a life-time to ac- 
quire, Ward Stephens possessed and demon- 
strated at the age of five when he began his 
public career as a pianist, a real boy prodigy. 

For two years he performed in public en- 
tirely by ear, without knowing one note from 
another by name or on the printed page. He 
did all of the “stunts” that other child won- 
ders have done, but it was not until he was 
seven years old that he was given piano in- 
struction. It is not necessary to trace his 
through the years of study in piano, 
rgan and composition. Few musicians have 
studied with as many noted teachers as did 
Ward-Stephens. If one were to ask him 
why he had so many instructors he would 
“Because the one thing I wanted was 
musically I seemed to feel everything 
orrectly.” And that is just where the dif- 
ference comes in between a musician born 
and a musician made. 

Ward-Stephens comes of an_ intellectual 
family and has enjoyed the refinements of a 
beautiful home life. His father, J. Harris 
Stephens, was an Englishman and a great 
scholar. As a very young man he taught at 
Oxford University, England, and came to 
\merica to translate important works for the 
Bible Society and afterwards for the Metho- 
dist Book Concern. His mother, who was 
Isabel Robinson Sodene before she 
married J. Harris Stephens, is a descendant 
of a long line of both titled and scholarly 
She was known for her great psy- 
chic powers and her interest in the arts, 

lly music, although she was not a 


ste ps 
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people 


Harrisburg Mozart Festival, 


the 
Will Continue to Guide 


musician. His sister had written some beau- 
tiful poetry and was a student of psychology 
and the Bible. 

Ward-Stephens was given a college educa- 
tion, and the day after he left school he sailed 
for Europe where he lived for twelve years. 
He first went to Vienna, then Paris, Berlin, 
Rome, and back to Paris. He claims to be 
the only living American who had the ex- 
perience of studying with Brahms for a year. 
His other teachers were Leschetizky, Nav- 
ratil, Rosenthal, Friedheim, Moszkowski, 
Scharwenka, Dreyschock, Breitner, Masse- 
net, Saint-Saéns, Guilmant and Widor. In 
America he studied with Sherwood and 
William Mason. 

His father wanted him to be a physician, 
and to oblige his parent he studied medicine 
for one year in Vienna, at the same time 
keeping up his musical studies. The piano 
was his favorite instrument and he made a 
European reputation for himself under the 
pseudonym of Varri Stefanski, this Russian- 
izing of his name having been suggested to 
him by Sibyl Sanderson of the Opera Com- 
ique in Paris. Colonne, the noted founder 
of the Colonne Orchestra in Paris, recogniz- 
ing the young man’s talent, brought him out 
in Paris with a performance of the Liszt E 
Flat Concerto. In later years the famous 
conductor helped the younger man with his 
orchestral conducting. 

Ward-Stephens never liked Leschetizky 
and left him after a bitter fight which be- 
came a matter of history. In his class under 
Leschetizky were Mark Hambourg, Gabrilo- 
witsch, Kate Goodson, Arthur Schnabel, and 
Little Jahn, as she was called at that time. 

It was in the studio of Marie Rose, Paris, 
that Ward-Stephens first met Massenet, who 
took such a liking to the young pianist that 
he helped him with composition and subse- 
quently coaxed him into the idea of devoting 
himself to conducting. Later on he was in- 
vited by Saint-Saéns to visit him at Lyons. 
The two became great friends and he not 
only received instruction from this great art- 
ist, but also was invited to become a member 
of the Sunday Night Music Club which met 
once a month in Paris at the homes of the 
members, among them Saint-Saéns, Massa- 
net, Chaminade, and a host of the representa- 
tive musicians of France. This meeting of 
Chaminade was instrumental in bringing 
about a concert tour of Europe in which 
Chaminade and the then Stefanski played 
two pianos. 

At the suggestion of Saint-Saéns, Ward- 
Stephens was made the conductor of the 
Mozart Society in Paris, and conducted it 
until his return to America. His life in 
Berlin was made especially interesting be- 
cause of his piano study with Felix Drey- 
schock, an artist whom he greatly admired, 
and a nephew of the great Alexander Drey- 
schock. 

In Paris he formed a small orchestra of 
congenial musicians, known as the Orchestre 
des Artistes, and for many gave de- 
lightful programs. His organ study under 
Guilmant and Widor was interesting, but al- 
though, like Saint-Saéns, he played organ 
and piano equally well, he has always felt 
that for a good pianist with musical imagin- 
ation the organ holds no technical difficulties. 
He gave a few organ concerts in the Troca- 
dero in Paris, but upon his return to Amer- 
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ica, in order to get an immediate income, he 
accepted an organ position, and has used the 
organ entirely as a church instrument ever 
since. 

As a pianist he toured America with Jean 
Gerardy, Giuseppi Campanari, Suzanne 
Adams and Nellie Melba, and has played 
with such artists as Schumann-Heink, Sem- 
brich, Matzenauer, Holman and many others. 
He soon decided, however, that there was 
no place in America for an American con- 
cert pianist unless he devoted a lot of his 
time to teaching. He therefore gave up the 
piano as a solo instrument and devoted him- 
self to conducting. This was made easy for 
him by Campanini, then conductor of opera 
at the old Manhattan Opera House in New 
York City. Campanini offered him a minor 


August 


position as third conductor, which he ac- 
cepted and retained for three years. In the 
meantime he had made a study of voice, 


some of the instruction being received from 
the old Mme. Marchesi in Paris. He did 
this in order to be of greater assistance to 
opera singers who wanted coaching in their 
roles. 

He conducted the Ward-Stephens Club 
and the West End Music Club in New York 
City, as well as the Haydn Society of Brook- 
lyn. 

Lilli Lehmann, whom he met in Salzburg 
in 1911, later on invited him to come to the 
Austrian city. He did so and was associated 
with her during the summer months for 
three years. It was she who suggested to 
Ward-Stephens that he organize a Mozart 
Festival in America at which should be per- 
formed annually the Great Mozart Mass in 
C minor, which is regularly given at no 
other place in the world, although a part of 
it is given every summer at the Salzburg 
Cathedral. 

This idea was carried out. The Mozart 
Festival was organized in Harrisburg four 
years ago, with Mme. Lehmann its honorary 


president and Ward-Stephens its musical 
director. The festival was an immediate 
success, and the highest possible standards 


have been maintained. This year the officers 
of the organization unanimously voted Ward- 
Stephens another two-year contract. 

With such training as he has had, such a 
large knowledge of musical literature, such 
fine associations with the representative mu- 
sicians of Europe and America, and with his 
natural talent and great experience as a con- 
ductor, Ward-Stephens could not help but be 
a valuable asset to any musical organization. 

In speaking of Ward-Stenhens, Harry 
Rowe Shelley, celebrated composer and or- 
ganist, said: “Have you ever heard him play 
Bach? I consider him one of the best per- 
formers of Bach I have ever heard.” Joseph 
Priaulx, better known as “Uncle Joe,” noted 
musical authority, stated: “He was undoubt- 
edly America’s finest and most talented na- 
tive-born pianist, and would have been so 
recognized throughout the country had he 
not forsaken the instrument.’ 

Ward-Stephens is also widely known as a 
composer. He has written in all forms, but 
his most popular works are his many beau- 
tiful songs. In this respect, however, he 
says: “I hope it will not be long now before 
my works in larger forms will be performed 
in this country. 

His association Marchesi and 


with both 


Lilli Lehmann has given him a knowledge 
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of vocal technic that has enabled him to help 
many of our concert singers, and it has oc- 
curred to the writer of this article that the 
radio public would greatly benefit if more 
musicians of Ward-Stephens’ calibre were 
identified with broadcasting companies. 

Practically all of America’s outstanding 
conductors have been performers on musical 
instruments such as the piano, organ, violin, 
cello, horn, double-bass, viola, oboe (one 
might mention almost every instrument in the 
orchestra) and it is because of their knowl- 
edge of and experience with these various in- 
struments that they make the best directors. 
This fact has played no small part in the 
success of Ward-Stephens as a conductor of 
both orchestra and chorus. Henry Hadley, 
who was a fellow student with Ward-Steph- 
ens in Vienna, says of him: “He possesses 
an uncanny rhythmic ability.” 


Ecole De Harpe Offers Notable 
Advantages 


A unique residential school for young 
ladies is Ecole De Harpe, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
which is under the direction of Elise Sorelle, 





ELISE SORELLE 


a former pupil of Carlos Salzedo. Miss 
Sorelle has been solo harpist in the Salzedo 
Harp Ensemble and a member of the Salzedo 
Harp Trio; has made her debut in Town 
Hall, New York; made two transcontinental 
concert tours of the United States and part 
of Canada. She is a former director of the 
harp department in the Penn Hall Conserva- 
tory of Music, Chambersburg, Pa., and has 
conducted summer harp classes in Paris and 
Fontainebleau, France. 

Ecole De Harpe offers suitable training 
both for those intending to become profes- 
sionals and teachers, and for amateurs. The 
four year course of study is guided by the 
most progressive influences, and the harp 
repertory is principally made up of transcrip- 
tions from the classic and modern schools. 
Fourth year students are required to present 
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FREDERICK JAGEL, 
who is having great success in his first season at Ravinia Park, photographed in his back 
yard and also with the oldest of his two sons, John Weir Jagel, age twenty-two months. 
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a public graduating recital of representative 
harp music. The school also stresses en- 
semble playing, and a course in theory, his- 
tory and appreciation of music is given. 
Another specialty of this institution is a 
thorough study of conversational French. 
Provision is made for the study of any 
special subject other than those taught in the 
school. Supplementary music courses are 
available at the Cleveland Institute of Music. 
Pupils of Ecole De Harpe have the oppor- 
tunity during the term of attending programs 
by the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, the 
chamber music series and the yearly Cleve- 
land performances of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The Cleveland Museum of Art 
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offers many interesting recitals and lectures. 

An atmosphere of congenial home life pre- 
vails in Miss Sorelle’s school, and her pupils 
enjoy many social advantages. Ecole De 
Harpe opens September 29, and 
June 5. 


closes 


New Marches 


Sousa, so it is reported, has composed 
five new marches for his annual tour, which 
begins September 2nd at Atlantic City. The 
titles are: The Aviators, The Northern 
Pines, The Legionnaires, Kansas Wildcats 
and Century of Progress. Each of these 
was written special purpose and by 
request. 


Sousa’s 
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Advertise or fossilize. 

Some musicians advertise; others need pupils and 
concert and opera engagements. 

\ letter from Berlin was addressed to ‘‘Largest 
Musical Review of the World, New York.” Of 
course the post office sent it to the MustcaL Courter. 
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Latin America has not contributed much to the 
world’s important music, probably because our sun 
burned cousins down there are too busy with their 
comic opera revolutions. 

} wisdom was 
noted in a recent issue of a Chicago paper: ‘There 
in the verses of Shakespeare than in all 
which is produced today.” Why, of 
course there is; Shakespeare was one of the world’s 
outstanding 


Phe following vem of profound 


IS more 


the musk 


geniuses. 


Practically every opera and play that has been 


This criticism does not include 
one and two-act operas like Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci, but it certainly does apply to operas by 
Meverbeer and Wagner, which last from four and 


a half to six hours 


written 1s too long 


The students at the American Conservatory of 
Music at Fontainebleau neglected their practice reck- 
lessly during a day in early August, and only be- 
Charlie Chaplin and the Sultan of Morocco 
visited the The must not be sur 
they whole day late in 
famous as artists 


Cause 
palace students 


prised, therefore, if are a 
becoming 
Regarding the appeal for funds recently made by 
the Nordica Memorial Fund, it 
should be stated that the town of Farmington, Me. 
(where the songstress was born) has done its ample 
share financially toward helping the cause, by clear 
ing the mortgage on the old Nordica homestead and 
making it free of all debt. Now it is desired to 
raise subscriptions to build a fireproof annex in 
which to house the collection of Nordica material 
costumes, stage jewels, etc.) recently acquired by 
the Memorial Association he fact that the little 
community of Farmington has done so much to 
honor the memory of the great American musical 
artist should be an added incentive to all admirers 
of Lillian Nordica to contribute toward the desired 
all building he drive is for $4,000 or $5,000, 
in amounts from one dollar to five dollars, so that as 
many persons as possible may be able to participate 
Those desiring to aid the fund should forward their 


the sponsors of 
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contributions to J. Clinton Metcalfe, treasurer of the 
Nordica Memorial Association, at Farmington, 
Maine. 


Musical Marathonist 


Jobs being scarce, it is a wonder when one of the 
unemployed secures one, but in Berlin a jobless musi- 
cal marathonist named Heinz Rodenbusch so im- 
pressed his hearers by his performance on four in- 
struments at once for seventy-one hours that he has 
already received many offers. He plays piano, har- 
monium, cymbals and drum. His name is quite 
properly Heinz, like the famed fifty-seven varieties. 


“Idiotic and Mutton-Headed” 


“If,” says the original Ezra Pound, “you had a 
decent camera man and efficient direction you could 
have a lot more fun with a film than would be pos- 
sible with an utterly idiotic and mutton-headed opera 
production. At any rate, the sound-film is more in- 
teresting than opera.” Pound has courage. He has 
composed an opera. Does he expect to encourage 
production by these kindly and tactful remarks? It 
is to be given, perhaps, by radio. Maybe that is the 
reason for the composer’s statement. Anyhow, he 
is the famed I-zra and his methods have always been 
extraordinary. 


. 


Why Not? 

With regard to Emma Calvé’s expected return to 
the concert stage to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of her Paris debut, ome can only ask: Why not? 
Other singers have allowed themselves to be heard in 
their old age, and some have seemed unwilling to 
believe that they had lost their voice if not their art. 
The statement which comes from Paris that Mme. 
Calvé’s voice “retains all its purity and charm,” may 
be taken with a grain—or a ton—of salt. However, 
it may be of interest to hear her interpretations, 
should she elect to sing any of the operatic arias 
which made her famous. 


Why Not Optimism ? 

Some time ago we attended a rehearsal or reading 
of orchestral compositions by American composers, 
in one of the smaller of the Carnegie Halls, some- 
where upstairs. 

Nearly all the composers present were young, and 
looked well fed, well dressed, healthy and happy. 
One had with him a bag of golf clubs and another 
a tennis racket. 

But, what pessimistic, despairing, discordant music 
they had written! One could not help wondering 
if they really meant it. What had occurred in their 
young lives to impel them to express themselves in 


such anguished accents: 
Why did melody, tonal beauty, sprightly rhythm 
and all the other things we find in the works of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Weber, 
Verdi, Chopin, Tschaikowsky, etc., no longer appeal 
to them? Frankly, we could not find the answer. 
Why not more optimism in the creative pages of 


our American composers ? 


The Bayreuth Broadcast 

The successful broadcast of a portion of Tristan 
from the Bayreuth Festival Theater, relayed through 
the British Broadcasting Company and the National 
Broadcasting Company, was not only a triumph for 
our mechanical age but also a triumph for the highest 
musical art as well. It is certain that many who 
heard the Bayreuth singers and orchestra, under the 
distinguished direction of Furtwangler, had never 
heard any Wagner music better done ; some, perhaps, 
had never heard this particular passage from the 
great Wagnerian masterpiece in their lives before. 
Even phonograph records have not brought much of 
this wonderful third act of Tristan to many homes. 

What people might have thought of it is another 
matter. Probably it was above the heads of many— 
chiefly because such music as this takes listening to, 
frequent repetition, experience, for complete appre- 
ciation. It may be supposed, however, that a good 
many listeners got something of the festival spirit 
that belongs to Bayreuth as it belongs to no other 
place in the world; and we, in America, need venera- 
tion more than we need anything else. We need 
to realize fully, that a performance at Bayreuth is 
not a mere opera performance like any other. It is, 
at the same time, a token of respect for the great 
operatic master of masters. One goes to Bayreuth 
to worship as well as to enjoy; radio listeners should 
have something of the same spirit. 
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Not a Band Enthusiast 


In the New York Sunday Times of August 2 
someone by the name of Rosinger, down on Long 
Island, waxes hot on the subject of Goldman and his 
band. Mr. Rosinger turns his venom first of all 
against some admirer of the Band who wrote a letter 
which was published in the Times on July 26, signed 
““\ Music Lover.” Mr. Rosinger certainly objects to 
anyone signing himself or herself ‘““A Music Lover,” 
and, to use current slang, it “gets his goat” that 
this lover of Goldman’s music did not sign his or 
her own name. Mr. Rosinger says that if there are 
thousands of people who like the band concerts, there 
are other thousands who dislike them, Mr. Rosinger 
himself being, of course, obviously one of the latter. 

Not only does Mr. Rosinger attack Goldman and 
his band, but attacks brass bands as a whole. He 
writes : 

“Can a collection of brass instruments, designed to 
play music of a blaring nature, reproduce with any 
great degree of fidelity the subtle harmonies and 
intellectual beauties of great orchestral compositions ? 
I do not believe so. One might just as well hope to 
reproduce the exquisite German poetry of Goethe 
in-American street slang, as the melodies of Beetho- 
ven’s early compositions in the loudness of trumpets.” 

The inclusion of such phrases as “subtle har- 
monies” and “intellectual beauties” in his letter indi- 
cates that Mr. Rosinger is either extremely ignorant 
of music or is careless in his phraseology. Any in- 
strument or collection of instruments having enough 
notes in its scale can play all of the harmonies, subtle 
or otherwise, that exist in any composition, and as to 
intellectual beauties, if the band or other group of 
instruments plays the music that the composer has 
written, this performance includes the intellectual 
beauties. 

True, Mr. Rosinger says that the band cannot 
reproduce these things with any degree of fidelity. 
The fact is that the only effect that the band cannot 
reproduce is the original color of the orchestration. 
The harmony and the intellectual beauties are all 
there, though the instrumental color may be lacking. 

Mr. Rosinger in his letter also objects to what 
he calls Goldman’s procedure. Goldman, he says, 
is not content merely to destroy great music but is 
also impelled to furnish his programs with the worst 
sort of clap-trap. “I am thinking,” says Mr. 
Rosinger, “in particular of his encore selection, The 
Baby, which consists wholly of a translation into 
‘music’ (for want of a better word) of the whining 
of an infant.” Which simply indicates that Mr. 
Rosinger is deficient in any sense of humor. He 
probably does not read the humorous papers and 
frowns upon a joke. It is a pity that a man must 
go through life in so serious a vein. Mr. Rosinger 
has our sympathy. 

There is really no space here to go through all of 
the defamations in Mr. Rosinger’s long letter. For- 
tunately, few people will agree with him. 


é - 


High School Orchestra Camp Features 
One of the interesting features of the concerts 
being given at the National High School Orchestra 


and Band Camp at Interlochen, Mich., was the 
appearance of John Finley Williamson as conductor 
one day and John Philip Sousa a few days later. 
Throughout the summer Mr. Maddy, president and 
musical director of the National High School Or- 
chestra, invites numerous well known conductors and 
musicians to visit the camp and preside over an 
entire concert or a few numbers of the band or 
orchestra program. Other conductors announced, in 
addition to the above, are Edgar Stillman Kelley, for 
the “performance of his New England Symphony, 
and Leo Sowerby, who conducted his Suite from 
the Northland. This is a worthy undertaking and 
those in charge deserve great credit for all they 
are accomplishing with the young students. ' 


o 


Ca-Ca-Ca-Caidy 

This is good. Laurence Stallings, in his book 
review column in the New York Sun, remarks about 
Libyan Desert books in general, and one by Clare 
Sheridan in particular ; nor does he forget the famous 
Hitchens. He remembers, too, a war song, one of 
the few war songs anybody remembers, so quickly 
are such things forgotten, once their raison d’etre 
ceases to be. This one is the amusing K-K-K-Katy ; 
only Stallings has it: 

“C-C-C-Caidy, beautiful Caidy, 

“T’ll be waiting by the H-H-H-Hitchens door.” 

The book, as you may imagine, has to do with a 
Caid—and some Caid he is! My! 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Budapest lies in the middle of a diadem of hills, 
the points being topped with a palace, a fortress, 
restaurants, monuments, most of them illuminated at 
night. To dine at an outdoor table on an eminence 
known as St. John Hill, and to gaze at miles of twink- 
ling city lights far below, with the Danube glittering 
in the moonshine, and the magic of age and history 
over all the scene, is to understand something of the 
intense love and pride with which Hungarians re- 
gard their national capital. 

On a Sunday morning | passed the Coronation 
Temple, bizarre but beautiful, in the colorful Hun- 
garian-Gothic mode, and hearing music through the 
open doors, I went inside and heard an astoundingly 
good soprano, chorus, and orchestra, doing part of 
a highly interesting Mass, ancient in tonality, mod- 
ern in melody and harmony. I imagined that it 
might have been Bartok, or Kodaly, but upon in- 
quiry from the sexton, | learned that the name of 
the composer was Démeny. Nor did I wonder fur- 
ther at the excellence of the singing and playing 
when I was told that all the performers were mem- 
bers of the Budapest Opera. 

ene 

The fine St. Gellert Hotel receives a subsidy from 
the city as do some of the better restaurants. If vou 
eat the celebrated and delectable Strudel (Rétes, in 
the vernacular) in some of those places, you will 
become at least half a convert to municipal owner- 
ship. All told, the Budapest cuisine is far too tempt- 
ing for one who has the no-lunch habit, and broke 
it cravenly from day to day while he remained in 
that city. 

ners 

Open air opera is given in the chief park of 
Budapest. In the chief park of New York, how- 
ever, you can play baseball. 

zn Re 

Blushing Americans are always surprised in Buda- 
pest to find out that Hunyadi Janos is also the 
name of a celebrated Hungarian patriot. 

Re 

The Pester Lloyd, a great newspaper, is printed in 
German. In it I read of the death of Carl Bechstein, 
senior member of the famous Berlin piano house. 
He was its technical expert and director. The busi- 
ness is now run by his son-in-law, Gravenstein, and 
a Berlin bank executive named Kaufmann. The late 
Carl Bechstein was seventy-one years old. He is 
survived by two married daughters. 

eer e 

One of the local Budapest comic papers reports 
that at a concert recently a listener spoke loudly to 
his neighbor during the music. Asked to lower his 
voice, he retorted angrily, “Why should I? I’m no 
politician and I have no secrets. Anybody may hear 
what I have to say.” 

\ nd 

It is not true that the Budapest café orchestras 
play only Hungarian folk music. I know from 
experience that their repertoire includes also the 
Thais Meditation, the March from Aida, and the 
Poet and Peasant Overture. 

| a 

Prohibitionists and others in the United States 
ought to be told that Hungary is buying wine from 
Russia cheaper than the cost of making the kegs 
at home. 

2 Re 

We build upward in New York, but they build 
sideways in Budapest. 
have I seen such lavish bestowal of ground and 
housé space on public buildings, art centers, educa- 
tional edifices and palaces. 

ners 

Returning to Vienna from Budapest I had the 
unusual experience of listening to the radio all the 
way. An official provided me with a_ headpiece 
attached to a receiving set aboard the baggage car, 
whence the relaying was done to any compartment 
at an exorbitant charge—fourteen cents for a four- 
hour entertainment! I stretched out on the divan, 
smoked cigarettes, and heard, among other matters, 
a remarkably fine performance of the Bach G minor 
unaccompanied Sonata for violin; so out of the ordi- 
nary, in fact, that I was most impatient to learn 
the name of the player. Jt turned out to be Adolph 
Busch. Broad musical conception, big, noble tone, 
and faultless technic marked every measure of the 
3usch performance. An American male quartet sang 
plantation songs. A German Rudy Vallee crooned 


In no other city except Paris . 





about love, broken hearts, and “missing you.” Then 
there was a Hungarian orchestra, and of course 
they did Liszt’s second Rhapsody. 

Ree eR 

When trains leave a station in Hungary, the sta- 
tionmaster and his assistants, even the trackwalkers, 
stand at attention and salute until the last car has 
passed them. 

eee 

The heat and a delayed schedule kept me from 
going to Milan. Instead | hurried on to Berlin, and 
began to feel like Post and Gatty circling the world. 
Just after leaving Vienna, the Graf Zeppelin passed 
over our train, flew around it, and kept us company 
for nearly half an hour. 

zr eR 

3erlin must have heard of my impending arrival 
there, for the moment I reached the city they closed 
all the banks for two days and the stock exchange 
for a week. Germans are essentially philosophical 
and fatalistic, for there were no street demonstra- 
tions, and the populace, even though plainly worried, 
took the closure calmly, and laughed when comedians 
joked about it at the vaudevilles. 

eR PF 

There were sarcastic references to Paderewski in 
the daily papers, who admitted at the recent Wilson 
Monument celebration in Warsaw that his memo- 
randa given to the late President was directly re- 
sponsible for the establishment of the Polish Corri- 
dor. It is not likely that Paderewski will make any 
pianistic appearances in Germany in the near future. 

ners, 

Mrs. Regina Jais, author of Legendary Germany, 
was met at the Hotel Adlon where she had just 
arrived after a motor tour with her husband. Mrs. 
Jais told me that her book is the only one published 
in English in Germany which met with reprint owing 
to the complete sale of the first edition. 

a a 

3erlin mourned the closing of the Kroll Opera, 
its ancient Summer institution. A few sentimental 
persons started out to get funds together for the 
resumption of the performances but could not collect 
the necessary amount. 

S- = & 

I read in the American papers that the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra plans an American tour 
this winter or in 1931-32, but it was impossible for 
me to verify the matter in Berlin. No one seemed to 
know that anything tangible had materialized in 
regard to the reported tour. 

2 RF 

A new Mozart exhibition in Dresden, at the City 
Hall, is meeting with general praise, for its extensive 
and important material. 

eR 

[ had an intensely enjoyable evening at the 
Deutsches Theater, where Reinhardt is presenting 
Zuckmayer’s Der Hauptmann von lKopenick, a 
screamingly comical piece of bureaucratic and mili- 
taristic satire. The audience was a revelation. It 
roared with laughter when one of the characters 
(the period is 1906) said: “Everything in Germany 
is system and order. It is the finest system and the 
most complete order in the world. Because of our 
system and order nothing can ever go wrong with 
Germany. It is built of rock and on granite, and 
will endure forever as it is now.” A _ people that 
can see the humor in such lines is not a bad founda- 
tion for a lasting republic. The play deals with the 
historic incident when a beggarly ex-convict bought 
a second-hand colonel’s uniform, put the Mayor and 
Council of Kopenick under arrest, and confiscated 
the town funds, leaving behind him the cowering 
and overawed officials and escaping democratically 
in a taxicab. 

| an ed 

A warm invitation from Fritz Busch and Dr. 
Ehrhardt to visit the Dresden Opera had to be de- 
clined rejuctantly owing to press of time. The house 
started its summer vacation on July 14th. 

a 

The Berlin Tageblatt writes: “A recent Meister- 
singer performance at the Charlottenburg Opera 
was almost empty. Why not sell those seats for a 
small price at the last moment to music-hungry per- 
sons of little means and to students ?” 

PR FP 

Commercial and financial depression have had no 

effect on the regular comfort and attention (to say 
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nothing of the toothsome meals) which the tourist 
enjoys at the Adlon Hotel. It remains an abiding 
model for the hostelries of Europe, and Americans 
are coddled without stint by the managerial Messrs. 
Kretschmar and Ebert. 

eRe 

In the Adlon lobby I ran into Hugo Bryk, one 
time conductor at the Irving Place Theater in New 
York. Hugo now is a business man, and a highly 
successful one. Nor has he lost any of his former 
wit and story-telling talent. 

RR ese 

Michael Bohnen is the star of Die Toni aus Wien, 
an operetta playing at the Metropol Theater. It is 
surprising to see the stately Wotan and King Mark 
doing a romantic part (the youthful poet, Theodor 
Korner) and achieving it with lightness, grace, and 
charm. Vocally, too, Bohnen does some phenomenal 
things in the singing of light music, and attacks even 
tenor tones with courage and success. 

neRe 

Herbert Peyser, Berlin correspondent of the New 
York Times, paid me an interesting and entertaining 
visit, after his return from Hamburg and Vienna. 
He did not seem much impressed with any of the 
orchestral and operatic novelties offered by German 
composers during the past year. Peyser had also 
been to Bayreuth to interview Toscanini about the 
Bologna incident. “He would not speak about it,” 
said Peyser, “but, anyway, I had nice visits with 
him, Furtwangler, and Mrs. Winifred Wagner.” 

eRe 

And, regarding what the composers over there are 
compelled to do to earn a living, Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold conducts Offenbach’s Die Schéne Helena 
(a Reinhardt) at the Kurftirstendamm Theater. 

a nd 

In November, Berlin will hear the world premiere 
of Pfitzner’s opera, The Heart, with Furtwangler 
conducting. 

en 

At the Wolff Bureau I had a chat with Erich 
Sachs, who was by all odds the most cheerful person 
in Berlin. His partner, Erich Simon, was away from 
town (not that that had anything to do with the 
cheeriness of Sachs, however). He was asked about 
the musical conditions and prospects in Berlin. 
“Conditions not good; prospects satisfactory,” he 
announced tersely, and added: “I suppose that the 
same thing applies also to New York, London, Paris 
and Timbuctoo.” 

ze FP FF 

The Gewandhaus concerts in Leipsic are to be 
reduced in number this winter from the usual 
twenty-two to sixteen. The Wiesbaden Orchestra 
has had to give up its activity, and the Giirzenich 
Concerts in Frankfort are in similar danger. Both 
cities withdrew their financial subsidies, for many 
years the mainstay of those two celebrated series of 
concerts. 

zn Re 

Mme. Maria Jeritza refused 10,000 marks for a 
concert appearance in Berlin this season, offered by 
the Wolff Bureau. 

| J a 

Hugo Leichtentritt, of the Musica Courter, is 
too busy to leave Berlin, and will soon publish 
another book. His Formlehre, the best text book 
ever written on the subject of Musical Form (this is 
the opinion of the most eminent musicians) has not 
been translated into English, which makes me think 
that the American publishers are not any too enter- 
prising and farsighted. The book should be in 
every musical library. 

Mr. Leichtentritt is as well posted in politics as 
he is in music, and gave me a most illuminating 
viewpoint of the current governmental problems in 
Germany. 

| a nd 

C. Hooper Trask, regular MusicaL Courter rep 
resentative in Berlin, has entirely recovered from 
his long illness. 

- Fr 

The soloists at the Bruno Walther orchestral con 
certs this winter will be Cortot, [vogtin, Menuhin 
and Onegin. Walther intends to make his climax 
late in the season with Beethoven’s Ninth Sym 
phony. 

zr FP 

Furtwangler’s soloists at the Philharmonic con 
certs are to be Morini, Milstein, Ravel, Schnabel, 
Hubermann, Graveure and Hindemith, among others 


| an nd 
From Berlin, my path led to Munich. More anon, 
as they say in the journalistic sticks. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 





A Rabelaisian Ramble 


\ modern monument in a new enclosure reminds 
the visitor to Meudon that Rabelais was priest of the 
parish there, four hundred years ago. 
The dingy church still stands in the street now 
But in his life time he was perse 
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Guilmant of Meudon played in Paris every Sunday 
for many years till his death in 1911. 

The pedestrian need undertake no walk of Rabe- 
laisian proportions to visit the Guilmant villa and 
the studio of Rodin, who was another famous inhabi 
tant of Meudon. 

Continuing his ramble by the Seine, he may see the 
villa of Troyon, whose pictures hang in the galleries 
of the Louvre, and pass the renowned manufactury 
of porcelain and vases at Sévres before he comes to 
the leafy hills and solitudes of the park of St. Cloud. 

Hidden among towering trees, green with moss, 
deserted and decaying, the magnificent terrace of 
fountains and waterfalls covers the side of the emi- 
nence on which the Chateau of St. Cloud formerly 
|. It was demolished by the shells and cannon 
balls of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. Even 
in the days of its royal glory it was considered un- 
lucky by the superstitious. Every king who lived 
in it was believed to be unfortunate. Louis-Philippe, 
the citizen-king, who invited Moscheles and Chopin 
to play before the ladies and gentlemen of the court 
in the Chateau of St. Cloud in October, 1830, was 
driven from his throne by an angry mob in 1848. 
Both he and the next occupant of the Chateau, 
Napoleon III, sought safety in flight to England. 

Green grass and scarlet flowers abound, and song 
birds carol from the trees, but the king and _ his 
royal courtiers, the palace itself, roof, wall, and col- 
umn, have disappeared from the high hill near the 
Seine in the park of St. Cloud. Only the sculptured 
stones of the terrace of waterfalls and fountains, like 
bones and skeleton of an aquatic monster, remain to 
mark the spot. 

Did any of the bright eyes which gazed on the 
pianists under the crystal candelabra in 1839 look 
far into the future?) What a chill of consternation 
would have shaken the assembled aristocrats could 
they have turned the pages of the book of fate and 
learned that the music of the frail and ailing Chopin 
was to survive the palace and the dynasty. 

CLARENCE 


STOO 
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Music in the Mass 


Morning Ore- 
follows: 


\n ominous item comes from the 
gonian (August 1) of Portland, Ore., as 

Salem, Ore., July 31 (Special).—Salem music teachers 
were up in arms today when it was learned that a California 
syndicate had invaded this city with a view of specializing in 
mass music instruction. Solicitors were reported 
to have made a thorough canvass of the city. As an induce 
ment to sign a contract a factory-made violin was offered 
free to persons signing their name on the dotted line 

The Musricat Courier is not acquainted with 
the “California syndicate” in question, but hardly 
wonders that ‘“‘mass selling,” “high pressure sales- 
manship.” and other modern methods 
invade the musical field from time to time. Henry 
Ford has much to answer for in some directions. 

The Salem teachers need have no fear that excel- 
lent private teaching will ever be made obsolete by 
mass and factory methods. If a pedagogue has 
something worth while to offer, industrious perse- 
turning out of competent pupils, and 
proper publicity and advertising methods, should 
always be able to create and maintain a demand for 
the best grade of musical instruction. 
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Public Participation 

The time will never come when the public as a 
whole will participate in the presentation of art 
works. There is, to be sure, an ideal which many 
music lovers have conceived, a sort of dream, far 
from possible realization, wherein performer and 
audience shall merge. 

A possible approach to this ideal may be sought 
in the chorus, for each member of the chorus hears 
the whole of the magnificence of which he is a part. 
Each member of the chorus is both audience and 
performer. 

Strangely enough, this fact rarely impresses itself 
upon the choristers themselves. They rehearse in 
anticipation of an audience rather than merely for 
their own delectation. 

It is for the psychologists to say whether this 
arises from some inherent quality in the music itself 
or whether it is merely habit. If music, like speech, 
is a message from performer to listener it is not to 
be expected that people will ever, to any large ex- 
tent, play or sing merely for their own edification. 
On the other hand, it may be assumed, perhaps, that 
music is a message from composer to listener rather 
than from performer to listener, in which case the 
performer may well be the audience. Is it not a fact, 
however, that people who play or sing generally de- 
sire an audience as soon as they become moderately 
proficient? It certainly seems so, though whether 
this is merely “show off” or some deeper and more 
worthy urge, it is difficult to know. 

\s already stated, these are questions for the 
psychologist. But whatever may be at the founda- 
tion of present-day conditions, it is certain that per- 
sistent propaganda along certain lines would grad- 
ually bring about a change. It is no less certain that 
this change would be desirable. 

So long as the end and aim of choral singing, or 
of any sort of amateur music-making, is the concert, 
just so long will difficulties be met with. The first of 
these is the need of endless rehearsals to attain an 
approach to perfection. In some cases the rehearsals 
are paid for; in others they are made social gather- 
ings. Competition is resorted to, and the winning of 
a prize is used as a bait. But how often do amateurs 
gather together merely and solely for the purpose 
of making music? How often is delight in the music 
itself felt to be entirely sufficient unto itself ? 

For these conditions various reasons are alleged, 
the first of them being lack of sight reading ability. 
Long rehearsals are needed before any music worthy 
of the name is forthcoming. But if people could 
sing at sight, would they? 

A few certainly would. It is a known fact, at 
least, that amateur instrumentalists are deterred from 
playing in orchestras and chamber music groups by 
the simple fact that there are too few proficient ama- 
teurs. Proficiency in this country generally leads to 
semi-professionalism, even, as we see, in choral 
bodies, where the singers are paid. 

All of which may seem to the reader a bit of purely 
academic reasoning of no practical significance. But 
it has its practical side. Where professionalism is 
passing through a crisis of readjustment, it cannot 
be expected that semi-professionalism will remain 
unimpaired. Teachers who have had their studios 
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Behind the sitter (Leonard Liebling) one quarter of the 
terrace of fountains and waterfalls is seen. 
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filled with these semi-professionals, or those who 
expect to become semi-professionals, and to aug- 
ment their incomes with musical activities as a side- 
line, may, sooner or later, begin to feel the effects. 
Who will then fill the ranks of the teachers’ classes ? 

The real hope for the future is, as Harold Bauer 
has so justly pointed out, concerted music. This 
means, the amateur. 

Music appreciation may be all very well in its 
way, but appreciation will never take the place of 
participation. Nor will music lovers ever spend any 
worth-while sums on music lessons merely because 
they wish to derive more pleasure from concerts. 

People so inclined will spend their money on con- 
certs, not on teachers. One has only to observe con- 
cert audiences with an eye on the studio to perceive 
what is actually taking place. Students of any 
branch of music will attend concerts associated with 
that branch. Singers patronize singers, violinists 
violinists, pianists pianists, and so on. 

It would seem advisable, then, to encourage the 
participating listener. This will not mean a diminu- 
tion of concert audiences but rather, on the contrary, 
an increased interest in everything musical. Par- 
ticularly will there be an increase—possibly a vast 
increase—not only in the number of music students 
but in the persistence of study. 

Study will have a definite and almost immediate 
object, and this object will be, noe the small and 
uncertain earning of the semi-professional, but— 
pleasure. Pleasure, which will send the pupil back 
to every lesson with the memory of it strong within 
him, and with vivid anticipation of its renewal at 
the next meeting of the musical group of which he 
constitutes an integral part. 

There was a time when every cultured man and 
woman was able to take part in the singing at sight 
of madrigal or glee. With persistent and united 
propaganda that time may come again. 


n~ 
—— 
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Via Broadway 


It is interesting to note that serious composers are 
reaching our symphony orchestras via Broadway. 
We believe this to be unique. At least, we do not 
recall any case of composers of Europe starting work 
in the popular theaters, unless, of course, one excepts 
Wagner, who did a musical show in Paris, or Gold- 
mark and Ole Bull who played in variety shows. 
These scarcely seem to be parallels to what is hap- 
pening here in this jazz age. 

The names come to mind of William Grant Still, 
Negro serious composer ; George Gershwin; Robert 
Russell Bennett, whose work was given recently by 
Reiner at the New York Stadium; Janssen, who won 
a Victor prize with a symphonic work. There are 
probably others. 

All of the above mentioned serious composers are, 
or have been, engaged in the arrangement or com- 
position of popular music, music for Broadway. It is 
greatly to their credit that they have given time, 
thought and labor to the task of rising above that 
level. 

ees 
The Horrifics 

What television may be like when it comes is sug- 
gested and brought vividly home to us by a cartoon 
by Thomas that appeared in the Detroit News and 
is reprinted in the New York Evening Post. 

The announcer speaks: ‘Now, ladies, America’s 
leading romantic tenor will sing of love and star- 
light.” 

America’s leading romantic tenor is mopping his 
brow in the background. He needs a mop, being rich 
in avoirdupois if not in good looks. Fair, fat and 
fifty seems to describe him, all except the fair. 

And, joking aside, if television becomes as uni- 
versal as sound pictures, more than one successful 
artist of the radio will have to seek more sympathetic 
employment. And this in spite of the fact that some 
of the world’s greatest artists have been of unattrac- 
tive appearance. 

After all, it is voice and art that count, and no 
other criteria should be tolerated. 


e —— 


A Substitute for War 


The New York Post wonders whether singing con- 
tests could be substituted for war and suggests that 
“a heavenly chorus of secretaries, attachés and ex- 
perts supplementing a quartet of ministers and am- 
bassadors would strike a new and engaging note at 
The Hague.” 

They would have to sing songs without words, for 
every word would be misconstrued as either a prom- 
ise or a threat, and then trouble would begin. Also 
the music would have to be without “sour” notes or 
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“blue” notes, without fanfares to remind us of war. 
There could be no marches, and the idiom would have 
to be strictly international. Finally, the “star” sys- 
tem would have to be abandoned, for that, above all 
things, causes jealousies. 


e as 


Perkins Explains 

Francis D. Perkins remarks in the New York 
Herald Tribune of Sunday that we misunderstood 
his attitude concerning the performance of new 
orchestra music. He writes: “The attitude of con- 
ductors and audiences toward new music in connec- 
tion with a statement on this subject made last month 
by Walter Damrosch and an editorial rejoinder there- 
to by the Musica Courter was the theme for some 
comment in these columns two weeks ago. From 
these remarks the MusrtcaL CouRIER was given the 
impression that ‘apparently, however, he (the present 
writer) does not feel that it is the duty of the con- 
ductor to give the public anything that the public 


does not want. Nor,’ it adds, ‘strictly speaking, 
is. it; 
oe 


The argument that the public should be allowed 
to decide, is answered by the statement that the pub- 
lic has already decided: it wants what it knows.’ 

“This impression,” continues Mr. Perkins, “due 
no doubt to maladroitness of phrasing in our former 
article, is not exactly what we meant. We ex- 
pressed a doubt as to whether a majority of our 
orchestral patrons were anxious to hear new music, 
especially music of a radical or innovating character. 

“We added, however, that while a conductor is 
only wise if he takes the preferences of his audiences 
into account to a reasonable extent, he would be un- 
wise in limiting himself entirely to a list of familiar 
favorites, plus a few novelties of an obviously effec- 
tive, readily assimilable type. While one of a 
conductor’s duties is to give due consideration to 
what the public wants, another duty is not to give this 
undue consideration. Apart from the need of 
avoiding too intensive concentration on the best- 
known masterpieces, there is the fact that the stand- 
ard repertoire itself suffers losses. Works in vogue 
for many years, may, in the long run, lose favor and 
finally enter a more or less permanent retirement. 

“Tf we are to avoid constant contraction of the 
symphonic repertoire, we must have a diligent and 
comprehensive, while critical search on the part of 
our conductors among new compositions. . There 
is legitimate ground for complaint if a conductor 
omits new music from his programs through inertia, 
failure to give due examination to new scores, or 
through an excessive regard for the presumed con 
servatism of a majority of his hearers.” 

This seems to be the gist of the matter. Mr. 
Perkins writes more, much more, but though it would 
be a pleasure and a privilege to quote it in full, space 
forbids. 


Another “First Time” for Philadelphia 

Philadelphia is to score another point when it gives 
America a first performance of Schoenberg’s monu 
mental work, Gurrelieder. This is scheduled for 
January at the Philadelphia Metropolitan under the 
direction of Stokowski, who should be thanked for 
his enterprise. His association with the avowedly 
modernistic society, the League of Composers, has 
been fruitful, and next year will presumably again 
bring forth something startling. The announcement 
that the Philadelphia season will be shared between 
Stokowski, Reiner, Molinari, Smallens and Tosca- 
nini, with Schelling doing some children’s concerts, 
will be received with general satisfaction and appro- 
val. Smallens, the least known of these, is a young 
man of brilliant attainment, a modernist who has 
been active in promoting the cause of contemporary 


both in New York and Philadelphia. 


— 
Part Singing 

In an editorial, the New York Sun comments 
upon the four German business men who, happening 
to meet in a railway train, immediately constituted 
themselves a quartet, singing involved part songs. 
The Sun seems to think that, with the rapid increase 
of our singing societies, we may arrive at a time 
when our business men would (or could) do like- 
wise. The difference lies in the fact that Germans 
sing for fun, and like the old songs; Americans sing 
as preparation for a concert, and seem to want 
changing programs. Furthermore, Germans get 
memory training in school, so that they remember 
much of what they sing. The Germans sit around 
(with their beer) in the evening and sing the old 
songs from memory. American conditions are utter- 
ly different—and we are told, alas! that German life 
is slowly changing. 
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TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 


Composers, Please Note! 

A new appendix to the German music magazine, 
Melos, called Der Weihergarten, quotes a criticism 
by Ludwig Spohr, written in 1860, thirty-three years 
after Beethoven’s death. It ought to cheer contem- 
porary composers who complain that critics don’t 
recognize their merits soon enough. Here it is: 

“I freely confess that I have never been able to relish the 
last works of Beethoven. Already the much-admired Ninth 
Symphony must be included among these; its last three 
movements seem to me, despite isolated flashes of genius, 
worse than all the eight earlier symphonies, and its fourth 
movement appears to me so monstrous and tasteless, and so 
trivial in its conception of Schiller’s Ode that I still cannot 
understand how a genius like Beethoven could write it down 
I consider this a fresh proof of what | already remarked in 
Vienna, that Beethoven was lacking in aesthetic culture and 
sense of beauty.” 

(The italics are ours. ) 

* * * 
Modern 

Compare this lack of tolerance with the following 
intelligent criticism of one contemporary musician of 
a school totally opposed to his own. It is by Maurice 
Ravel, quoted from the Paris Revue Musicale: 


Tolerance 


“| have a great liking for the Schénberg school. Its mem- 
bers are both romanticists and rigorists; romanticists be 
cause they are always wishful to do away with old laws; 
rigorists because of the new laws which they strictly observe, 
and because they are wise enough to mistrust that hateful 
sincerity which is the source of garrulous and imperfect 
music. They always experiment to the bitter end. To carry 
out accurately a work as one has planned it is in itself an 


excellent thing. Moreover, they have swept away many 
prejudices.” 
* * * 
Mother, in Quarter-Tones 
The first quarter-tone opera, Mother, by Alois 


Haba, has been produced in Munich. It was proved 
thereby that opera singers can sing in quarter tones 
even when they are supposed to. Also, that semi- 
tones are good enough. 
x * x 

Richard’s New Medal 

Richard Strauss has a new order 
of Honor, with Star 
the Austrian Republic. 
duly honored. 


the Great Medal 
conferred by the President of 
The Austrian Republic feels 


* * x 
Coming Events 

Speaking of Strauss—the veteran composer's lat 
est opera, Arabella, is going to be produced in Dres 
den during the coming season. Its subject and back- 
ground are Viennese, and it is said to contain an 
attempt at reproducing the gaiety and abandon of 
the Viennese “Heurigen.” That, if successful, would 
be “going some.” 

* * * 

A Subversive Tune 

That dear old march, The Double Eagle, which 
used to make our youthful pulses beat faster ’way 
back in the gay nineties, has been ordered off the 
program of the Austrian radio, because—because it’s 
monarchistic and hurts the democratic sensibilities 
of the Socialist member of the \dvisory 
Board. 


Radio 


* * x 
Music and Politics Again 

This may be funny, but when politics and music 
mix, the result is usually anything but Take 
Hungary, for instance. Bartok, who recently had his 
fiftieth birthday, is still on the blacklist (according 
to Alexander Jemnitz, writing in the Viennese An 
bruch) because he once held a musical post under 
the Communist régime! Two of his most important 
works, The Worden Prince and Duke Bluebeard’s 
Castle (both eminently non-political) are banned in 
his own country because the author of the libretti, 
Bela Balasz, is now a political outcast. 

“Novelty” 

“The Opera (of the city of Halle) has secured for 
the coming season the following novelties: 
sonade, by Offenbach . . . ete. 
meine Musikzeitung (Berlin). 
could read this! 


Robin 
Report in the Allge 
If only Offenbach 


x *k * 
Thinkstuff Unwanted 

“Thank goodness I am not a highbrow,” says 
Franz Lehar, as stated by the esteemed Musical 
Times. Voice from among the prospective heirs 
“Hear, hear.” 

* * * 

Pills versus Tunes 

“T was born with the pill 
Thomas Beecham (again as per Musical Times), 
“and perhaps my father contributed more to the 
happiness, or anyhow to the well-being, of the human 
race than I have done.” Why so pessimistic? Why 
not try powders? C7 S:. 
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The New York Stadium will 
a varied program for its radio listeners 
Albert Coates will serve 
Gluck, 


orchestra 
1 
| lay 
tomorrow even.ng 
them with Wagner, 
Borodin 


nd 
ana 


Gershwin, 


* * * 


If you would perform your churchly duties 
cver the air on Sunday at 4, you may hear a 
splendidly arranged program on the Cathe 
dral Church hour Barbara Maurel, Adele 
Vasa, Crane Calder, and Theo Karle will be 
the soloists (WABC) 

* + * 
lf fortune is kind and rumors true, Paul 
Robeson will broadcast on Labor Day from 


ver the Columbia network 


PAUL ROBESON 
. * @ 


night begins the new series ol 

Service programs, over the 
network. Hilda Burke inaug- 
and other artists to appear 
Hill, Coe Glade, Moissaye 
Boguslawski, Mary McCormic, Marion 
Claire, and Henry Weber. The artists will 
a symphony orchestra under 
Koestner. Hilda Burke 
Ravinia. 


This very 
Civic Concert 
NBC-WEAF 
urates the series, 


will be Barre 


be assisted by 
the direction of Josef 
Is noW appearimg at 

a 


Radio audiences who felt in a languid 
mood enjoyed the Balalaika Orchestra under 
Peter Biljo over the Columbia network last 
night. There was a balalaika tribute to Peter 
the Great and those strange, Rus 

which were first heard in 
when Balieff brought his 
America from Paris 
* * * 


many ot 
sian gypsy songs 
their proper setting 


Chauve-Souris to 


Edna Thomas sang an array of good mel- 
folk-tunes over WABC jyes- 
Miss Thomas made the old 
herself down on her father’s 


low Southern 
terday, toc 


ong part ot 


Louisiana plantation, and there is no one 
who sings them as fascinatingly as does she. 
Her program yesterday was made up of, 
It's Me, Oh Lord; You May Bury Me in de 
East; Go Down, Moses; Suzanne Jolie 
Femme; Cher Mo Lemme Toi; Mam’selle 
Zizi; M’'sieu Banjo. 
* + * 

Dennis King tells the New York World- 
Telegram readers that his next venture will 
be a production of Casanova. And with no 
music! It would be very pleasant if some 
unemployed Viennese composer would write 
just the proper little work with a baritone 
hero, taken to reading poetry, and if some 
producer other than the Shuberts would like 
it and bring King back to his throne. Dennis 
King says his radio admirers are superior 
people, most intelligent, etc. And then he 
tells them to include their addresses in their 
requests for photographs. 

a * * 

Berlin was on the air again on Wednesday, 
when NBC-WJZ picked up a program of 
German operetta composers, each conducting 
fragments of their own work. It was a pleas- 
ant hour, but too early for Union workers in 
America. It began at four in the afternoon. 

* * * 

Many musicians have talked of Percy 
Hemus, and wondered where he is. He is 
part of The Corner Drug Store series, which 
will be featured for some time over the 
NBC-WEAF network. It will be a Main 
Street affair, and the characters will be five 
in number. Hemus is guilty of having writ- 
ten the series. 

* * * 

Spirituals were sung by a chorus of two 
thousand Negroes from Chicago over WJZ 
last week. They were an important part ot 
a musical-dramatic interpretation of Sheri- 
dan’s Last Ride, which included the U. 5S. 
Cavalry as well as a chorus. The Chicago 
lribune sponsored the festival 

* + * 


Frank Crummit confided to a friend in an 
elevator of the Steinway building the other 
day that he is sought after for a show. If 
he can persuade the some one who is seek 
ing his services to bring Julia Sanderson 
back in a real old fashioned sort of musical 
play, there are many who will be grateful to 
him. Producing a brand new tuney music 
play in the mode of a decade ago just isn’t 
done. But it might prove to be a very noble 
experiment. Aborn found that Gilbert and 
Sullivan paid. 

- * 

\ few weeks ago we listed a flowery pro- 
gram which was used in connection with a 
talk on flowers by Dr. Bertha Chapman 
Cady. When she talked on bugs, which she 
called “six footed hosts” the orchestra played 
about butterflies, Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
of the Bumble Bee, Glow Worm of 
and Dance of the Mosquitoes by 


tunes 
Flight 
Lincke, 
Liadoff. 
x * * 

It is said 
introduced 
dignified 


Do you play the gazooka? 
that a thirteen-year-old girl has 
this instrument to the radio over 


Vo, thank you! You 


can have your bridge 
and backgammon par- 
ties but I prefer the 
old-fashioned 


musical 


CUCHINGS. 








station WEAF. She “demonstrated her vir- 
tuosity” upon it, whatever it is. Does any 
reader know? 
.* ££. 
Gamby, who was on Roxy’s payroll as 
Maria Gambarelli, is now a television artist. 
Now she can be seen and not heard. 


I See That 


Lilli Lehmann’s records of twenty-five years 
ago have been reissued in what 1s 
known as a “1931 edition.” 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, and, of 
course, the Denishawn Dancers, ap- 
peared at the New York Stadium this 
week 

Harald Kreutzberg, who 1s 
the mountains of Central 
begin rehearsals for his 
pearances in September. 

‘yvonne Georgi, incidentally, will not appear 
with Kreutzberg in these American 
dance programs, but will wend her way 
to California to open a school there. 

Soviet Russia is giving a place to music 
in the program of improvement. A staff 
of musicologists have been sent on the 
hunt for pure peasant themes. 

Paris has a fourteen-year-old prodigy, and 
he is not a violinist. The boy, Jean 
Hubeau, is a pianist, skilled as an artist 
and with a knowledge of music itself 
which is said to be profound. 

Ernest Carter, well known American com- 
poser, will have his opera, Blonde 
Donna, produced next season. 

Arnold Schoenberg’s new work, Gurrelieder, 
with chorus and will be per- 
formed next season for the first time in 
America by the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Mischa Levitzki found in Australia that a 
full house does not mean bulging box 
office receipts, due to reduced rates 
which have become an old Australian 
custom. 

Ernest Hutcheson has fulfilled his duties at 
Chautauqua Lake and will return to 
New York City to make plans for the 
formal opening of the new Juilliard 
Graduate School. 

Ward-Stephens career has been one of out 
standing musical achievement. 

Harvey Gaul has written an 


summering in 
Europe, will 
American ap- 


St joists, 


interesting 
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tainly puts a lot 


of fire into her performance.” 


articie on Music in Palestine, which is 

published in this issue of the Musica 

COURIER, 

first quarter-tone 

Alois Haba, has 

Munich. 

Tlee Great Medal of Honor, with Star, has 
been conferred on Richard Strauss by 
the President of the Austrian Republic. 

Annie Friedberg, concert manager, has re- 
turned to New York from a stay of 
several months in Europe. 

Maria Jeritza will sing Isolde at the Metro- 
politan the coming season. 

Salzburg has inaugurated a Mozart research 
bureau. This organization will gather 
together as much Mozart data as pos- 
sible to form the nucleus for a Mozart 
library, which will be part of the Mo- 
zart Museum. 

The Chautauqua season ends tonight with 
a concert by Sousa and his band. 

The Robin Hood Dell series end on Sep- 

tember 1. 

National Association of Negro Musi- 

cians is holding its thirteenth annual 

convention at Hampton Institute in 

Virginia. They ask for the prevention 

of the commercialization of Negro spir- 

ituals. 

Kaltenborn concerts continue on the 

Mall in Central Park, New York City. 

Radio City in New York is to have a sunken 
garden, a waterfall, and many other 
rustic touches. 

Mary Ellis, once of the Metropolitan, will 
return to Broadway in a piece called 
Cherries Are Ripe. 

Lehar’s operetta, Land of Smiles, 
Shubert’s (Lee) satchel when he ar- 
rived from Europe on Friday fast. 
Richard Tauber will appear here in the 
piece. 

The Artistic Morn'ngs at the Plaza in New 
York City will begin on November 5. 

A new biography of Schumann, by Victor 
Basch, is sub-titled, A Life of Suffering. 

Joseph Tarbar, who wrote one thousand 
songs, died in London this week. 

Richard Wagner proved to be the favorite 
composer of the Goldman Band’s sum- 
mer audiences at Central Park, New 

ork 

Sousa, who is now seventy-six years 
is ready to begin his annual tour. 

Toscanini, representing Italy, will serve on 
the committee which will plan for a 
suitable memorial to David Belasco. 

Sir Hamilton Harty, who was a brief vis- 
itor in America, sailed for home a week 
ago. 

Hollywood Bowl season comes to a brilliant 
close. 
Jerta Gerster 
ship. 
London “Proms” open thirty-seventh season. 
Kathrvn Meisle scored a triumph at Holly- 

wood Bowl. 

Fritz Reiner concludes his term as guest 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
summer concerts. 

One Hundredth Nether-Rhenish Festival in 
Cologne reviews the successes of a cen- 
tury. 

Second Anglo-American Music 
Conference a great success. 

Noted soloists heard with orchestra at Ra- 
vinia. 

Seats are in great demand for John McCor- 
mack’s White Plains, N. Y., concert. 
Hizi Koyke is singing Yum-Yum in Aborn’s 

production of the Mikado in New York. 

Cinderella, a ballet in three acts, will have 
its premiere tomorrow at Ravinia. Ruth 
Page will dance the little lady. ; 

Bianca Saroya and Dimitri Onofrei have 
won their suits against the San Carlo 
Opera Company. 

\ Nellie Melba Scholarship is offered for 
study with Edoardo Sacerdote by an un- 
named Chicago donor. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge will spon- 
sor a series of chamber music concerts 
in Europe during October and Novem- 
ber, with notable conductors and artists. 
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A Melba Scholarship Offered With Sacerdote 


A very important announcement comes 
from the Sacerdote Studio concerning the 
most complete plan of study offered through 
a scholarship competition for the forthcom- 
ing season. 

Known as the Nellie Melba Scholarship, 
it is offered for study with Sacerdote by a 
Chicago donor, who desires to remain 
anonymous. It is given in remembrance of 


singers, male and female, regardless of age 
and nationality, and entitles the winner to 
two private lessons weekly, to a complete 
course in the Opera School, and to instruc- 
tion in Italian for a total amount of $750, 
will take place September 15 in the Kimball 
Building, Chicago. 

All inquiries and applications, accompanied 
by a letter from a reliable person stating 















EDOARDO SACERDOTE 


the devoted friendship and admiration that 
the famous soprano had bestowed upon the 


maestro since the time when Sacerdote was 
conductor for her operatic season in Aus- 
tralia. That had prompted the diva to 


recommend him as an instructor in the most 
glowing terms, and, later, to want him, as 
her successor, to teach and direct her vocal 
school, founded and endowed by her, in 
Melbourne, Australia, and also to be her 
personal coach and accompanist in Europe. 

The competition, which is open to all 


OLGA G. SACERDOTE 


that the applicant is in need of financial 
he!p, should be sent to Maestro Sacerdote 
at the American Conservatory, Chicago, with 
which institution he has been since 1927. 

As in former years, Olga G. Sacerdote 
will be associated with her husband, sharing 
the same studio, where this young and very 
successful singer and teacher will also con- 
tinue with, her large and interesting class, 
while increasing her already extensive reper- 
tory of songs and of operas, in which she 
appeared both here and in Italy. 
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: Choral Works 
THE CHRIST-CHILD. A CAROL BY 
MABEL DANIELS. (Schmidt.) The 
words are by Gilbert Keith Chesterton and 
are written in imitation of the ancient man- 


ner. They serve well for musical setting, 
being full of sentiment and devotion, brief 
and direct, and suggestive of emotion. This 


emotion Miss Daniels has adequately ex- 
pressed in her choral arrangement. It is 
to be sung a-cappella, a reduced setting of 
the voice parts supplied for rehearsal only. 
Miss Daniels has selected for the setting, 
tunes of -admirable simplicity, but has ar- 
ranged them in a manner that is highly 


complex and interesting. There are many 
changes of key, momentary enharmonic 
transitions. Better still, there are sudden, 


unexpected resolutions of chords which have 
a modal flavor. 

There is ample opportunity in the voice 
writing for impressive dynamic changes, and 
moments of rich sonority. This is an ex- 
pressive work, and one that is sure to find 
ready acceptance with choir masters. 

Violin Music 

CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN AND OR- 
CHESTRA BY RICHARD CZER- 
WONKY (Schle singer, Berlin). The 
printed copy, with piano accompaniment ar- 
ranged by the composer, carries the an- 
nouncement that the orchestra score and 
parts may be rented from the publisher. No 
doubt there will be a wide demand for them 
when virtuosi become acquainted with this 
fine work. Carl Fischer is said to be the 
American representative, although his name 
does not appear on the printed copy at hand. 

The concerto is in traditional form and 
conservative style. It consists of three 
movements of moderate length: Allegro 
non troppo, Andante con moto, and Allegro 
giocoso. The opening Allegro is very force- 
ful and energetic. After an orchestral in- 
troduction the violin takes up the principal 
theme in double-stops, and then rushes into 
brillant passage work which leads to ex- 
tensive developments with varied opportunity 
for violinistic display. A long and brilliant 
cadenza leads to the coda. 

The second movement is lyric in design. 
Much of the melody is in the orchestra, 
while the violin plays fleet and graceful runs. 
There is a fine climax leading to the re- 
capitulation. 


There are effective changes of rhythm in. 


the finale, alternating fives and sixes, with 
an episode in three-fourths time, and a long 
passage in common time leading back to the 
opening theme. 


music is effective chiefly because of 


its excellence of structure. The emotional 
impression is cumulative, forceful through- 
out, and built up into thrilling climaxes. It 
is the sort of music that rouses the public 
to enthusiastic bursts of applause. 


Piano 
LITTLE PRELUDES, for piano, by 
CH, ARL ES J. HAAKE (Summy). They 
are in D minor, E flat and A minor. 
SOLDIERS ON PARADE, for piano, 


by MAXWELL ECKSTEIN (Carl Fisch- 
er). 
JUNE 


prise, for piano, 
(Carl Fischer). 

THE MERRY-GO-ROUND, a holiday 
intermezzo for piano, by LUCINA JEW- 
ELL (Carl Fischer). 

SONG OF THE BELL, evening reverie 
for piano, by MAXWELL ECKSTEIN 
(Carl Fischer). 

AT THE FAIR, tarantella for piano, by 
ANTONIO BONACCORSO (Carl Fisch- 
er). 


SHOWERS, a summer-day ‘sur- 


by MATHILDE BILBRO 


THE TROOPERS, patrol for piano, by 
LUCINA JEWELL (Carl Fischer). 
THE ORGAN GRINDER’S WALTZ, 


for piano, by MADELENE 
Fischer ). 

A MELODY PICTURE BOOK with 
words, for beginners on the piano, by BER- 


ENICE BENSON BENTLEY (Summy). 


VELLA (Carl 


CORONATION SCENE from Boris 
Godounoff, by MOUSSORGSKY,  tran- 
scribed for piano by PIERRE LUBO- 


SHUTZ (Carl Fischer). 
DEUX PRELUDES pour piano by BO- 
RIS LEVENSON (Edward B. Marks). 
Conte de Fee is dedicated to little Eva, and 
contains a left hand melody with later cli- 
max high on the piano; a very useful in- 
struction piece. Pensee Tragique, dedicated 
to Siloti, has heavy octave basses and treble 
chords introducing a syncopated left hand 
melody, chromatic passages later coming to 
a close of grandeur. Both pieces are marked 
by the originality and character inherent in 
the Levenson works. 
ONWARD-UPWARD by 
FRANKO GOLDMAN I 


EDWIN 
(Carl Fischer). 


HOP, SKIP AND JUMP, by MA- 
THILDE BILBRO (Carl Fischer). 
THE GUITAR PLAYER by P. MON- 


DRONE (Carl Fischer). 
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A 


PIANO 


The Cost Is Sur- 
prisingly Small 


MAKING of a fine 


THE 

piano, as of any other fine 
thing, involves certain fixed 
If these costs are re- 


costs. 


duced certain 


beyond a 
point, the product ceases 
to be fine. Yet more 
than 70 years’ experience 
in the manufacture of the 


best 


Steinway & Sons how to 


pianos has _ taught 


reduce these costs to the 
safest possible minimum. 
To them is added a modest 
profit, and the result is the 
market price—so moderate 
that it is a pleasant surprise 
to those who are familiar 
with the incomparable tone 
and durability of Steinway 
There 


pianos. are many 


styles and prices. See them 


at Steinway Hall—today. 





Any Steinway piano may be 
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and the balance will be 
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MUSICAL 


Chautauqua Music Schools 
End Summer Session 


Muriel Kerr Scores as Soloist 
with Orchestra—Chamber Music 
Concerts—Opera Association 
Presents Carmen 


Cuautaugua, N. Y.—The summer music 
schools of Chautauqua have closed for the 
season after a highly successful session. As 
is well known, Chautauqua offers exceptional 
opportunities for summer music students, 
among them the “concert classes” of Ernest 
Hutcheson, pianist and dean of the Juilliard 
Graduate School, New York. These “con- 
cert classes” assume the character of private 
recitals since only those who have attained 
concert standards, and who are actively pur- 
suing careers, are eligible 

Concert programs to be presented before 
future audiences are built, and subjected to 
Mr. Hutcheson’s constructive criticism. Four 
young artists, whose scheduled engagements 
will carry fe throughout the country, have 
already appeared here this summer as solo- 
ists with the orchestra, and before audiences 
exceeding 5,000 persons 


FINAL PROGRAM OF THE MISCHAKOFF STRING 
(QUARTET 

\ particularly enjoyable program was 
played by the Mischakoff String Quartette 
at the Norton Memorial Hall, August 16. 
[his concert was the last of the series, which 
has received the enthusiastic support of the 
Chamber Music Society. The quartet con- 
sists of Mischa Mischakoff, first violin; Re- 
ber Johnson, second violin; Charles Lichter, 
viola; and Georges Miquelle, cello. The 
program included quartette in G, op. 18 by 
Beethoven, a nocturne by Borodine, and a 
quartet by Debussy. 

Georges Miquelle, also cellist of the De- 
troit String Quartet and first cellist of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, is heard by a 
most appreciative audience whenever he ap- 
pears as soloist. At a recent Sunday con- 
cert he played Faure’s Elegie. He has also 
appeared as soloist with the orchestra, play- 
ing D’Albert’s concerto in C,. 
pianist, appeared 
August 20, in 


Renee Longy-Miquelle, 
as soloist with the orchestra, 
Mozart’s concerto in D minor. 


Muriet Kerr Sovorst 


Muriel Kerr, the pianist, whose training 
has been received in the Juilliard Graduate 
School, as a private pupil of Ernest Hutche- 
son, and, in her earlier years, of Percy 
Grainger, appeared as soloist with the or 
chestra, August 13. Miss Kerr, in both her 
formal and informal appearances here, has 
made always a profound impression. Her 
first orchestral appearance was with the local 
orchestra at the ave of thirteen. Recent 
years have brought her concert appearances 
with most of the leading orchestras through- 
out the United States and Canada. Miss 
Kerr played Beethoven's concerto in G and 
received one of the most enthusiastic recep 
tions of the summer. 


CHAUTAUQUA QOPpERA ASSOCIATION 
PRESENTS CARMEN 


sizet’s Carmen was the fifth opera to be 
presented in Norton Memorial Hall. Brownie 
Peebles proved a vivacious Carmen and one 
who has closely studied the traditions of 
= us famous role. Charles Kullman, as Don 
Jose, added to his growing reputation as an 
operatic tenor of arresting interest. Other 
roles competently filled were those of Mi- 


caela, Mary Catherine Akins; Escamillo, 


COURIER 


Donald Beltz; and Zuniga, portrayed by 
Karl Theman. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

One of the features of the season’s music 
has been the Twilight Concerts sponsored by 
the Chamber Music Society. A recent pro- 
gram of this series presented Albert Stoes- 
sel, director of the orchestra, as solo violinist, 
with Hugh Porter at the organ. At the twi- 
light hour, August 17. Milo Miloradovich, 
soprano, assisted by Harrison Potter, pian- 
ist, presented another in this series. Crowds 
filled every available seat and overflowed 
into spaces outside the hall. E, G. 

Katherine Bellamann’s Pupils 

Heard 

Katherine Bellamann, New York vocal 
teacher, who will locate soon in Philadelphia, 
however, will teach several full days a week 
in New York City, where she has a large 
class of pupils. The class is varied in its 
make-up and contains a number of most 
promising singers 

A MusicaLt Courier representative re- 
cently spent an hour or so in Mrs. Bella- 
mann’s studio and heard a number of her 
singers, all of whom reflected excellent train- 
ing. Mrs. Bellamann’s method seems to 
create an ease in production and a fluent tone. 
Her artists are well poised and their sing- 
ing is marked by naturalness and intelligence. 
Studying with her are two or three dancers 
on the light opera stage, who, under Mrs. 
Bellamann’s direction, have developed very 
good voices. All are busily engaged and 
seem to be always in demand. The Bella- 
mann studio is an active and an apparently 
happy one. 

Among those who were heard and gave a 
favorable account of their ability and talent 
were: Clara Fay, Robert Uhl, Frederic Las- 
sen, Nancy Trevelyan, Anna Shaps, Flor- 
ence Lewison, Tom Cappe, Harriet Obst- 
field, Basil Rallis, Josephine Roberts and 
Nell Kinard. 


The a ae Sant Concerts 


This summer the Goldman Band _ played 
before two million persons. The concerts 
began on June 8 and ended on August 16. 
During the fourteen years of concerts Gold- 
man has not missed a single performance 
there have been guest conductors, but Gold. 
man has always been on hand. In recogni- 
tion of his achievements he has been pre- 
sented with many tokens of esteem by his 
admirers and by the members of the band. 

The Goldman Band Association is getting 
many memberships, and it is hoped to start 
a series of band concerts sometime in No- 
vember. The plan is to put the band on a 
permanent basis so that concerts may be 
given in the winter as well as in the summer. 

A summary of the Goldman Band _ pro- 
“rams for the summer season just concladed 
is illuminating. Wagner, Tschaikowsky and 
Verdi were the composers most frequently 
represented—Wagner with fifty-three per- 
formances, Tschaikowsky with fifty-one, and 
Verdi with thirty-one. Other classics were 
Bach, twenty-nine; Handel, fifteen; Bee- 
thoven, thirteen; Saint-Saéns, eleven, and 
Dvorak, eleven. Grainger had thirteen per- 
formances; Herbert, nineteen; Goldman, 
ten; MacDowell, ten; Hadley, nine; Sousa, 
four, and Cadman, one. 


Chamber Music at Pittsfield 


The Elshuco Trio and the South Moun- 
tain String Quartet played a program of 
Faure, Haydn and Bi numbers, August 
17, at Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge’s Temple 
of Music, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Vv ACATIONING IN SWITZERLAND 


IGNACE HILSBERG, 


nd from the right) with a group of friends at Morteratch, Switzerland. 
ire are, left to right, Mrs. Hilsberg, 
Walter and Miss A. Morales. Mr. 


Others 
Mrs. Emil Sauer, Professor Sauer; Mr. and 
Hilsberg’s New York recital is scheduled for 


Town Hall, November 13 
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PIANIST 
Mgt.: HAENSEL & JONES, Steinway Hall 
i13 West 57th Street, New York 
Steinway Piano Duo-Art Records 


Prof. Carl Flesch 


Teaches in Berlin, Fasaneustr. 13: Oct.-March, in Baden- 
Baden, Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23: April-Sept. Inquiries: 
Secretariat Prof. Carl Flesch, Baden-Baden, Germany. 


LOUIS BACHNER 


VOICE 
Teacher of Sigrid Onégin, Heinrich Schlusnus 
Pariserstr. 39 Berlin, Germany 


AUGUSTUS MILNER 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND INTERPRETATION 
Wigmore Hall Studios London, W. 1 


* MALATESTA 


R 
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JOHN HEATH 


: : 
Pianist 

Stupio: 45ter rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January. 

Villa Nocturne, Blvd. de Tenao, Monte Carlo, January until May. 


THERESE SCHNABEL 


CONTRALTO Teacher of 
Specialist in the Interpretation of Lieder Singing 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, Germany. Wielandstr. 14. 


THEODORE STRACK 


TENOR 
CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 
Management: Wolff and Sachs, Berlin, Germany 
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lishing careers in Europe. 
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SOPRANO 


Voice Placing, Coaching, Diction, Repertoire 
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Cellist 
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20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
NBC Artists Service, 711 Fifth Ave., New York 
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For the Scientific Correction of 
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John J. Levbarg, M.D., Director 
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Second Anglo-American Music 


Education Conference a Success 
(Continued from page 5) 


A. Scholes, to whom the Conference owes 
its existence. 

The ball-room of the Palace Hotel was 
again the centre of activity in the evening, 
when a program of international music was 
given. To Dorothy Helmrich, the Australian 
soprano, was given the honor of opening the 
musical program of the Conference, and her 
magnificent voice and artistry won the spon- 
taneous applause of the large audience pres- 
ent. Inga Hill represented America, dis- 
playing a fine voice and a charming stage 
presence. Yves Tinayre, of Paris, also scored 
an instantaneous success in a representative 
group of songs magnificently sung. The pro- 
gram further included an interesting work, 
very finely played by the composer, Beryl 
Rubinstein, of Cleveland, Ohio, some repre- 
sentative modern music by the Prague String 
Quartet, and a well-chosen group of English 
songs sung by Percy Manchester. 

The interests of Saturday morning included 
a lecture demonstration by Jaques-Dalcroze 
aided by a number of his pupils, and a re- 
cital of music for two pianos by those in- 
imitable artists, Ethel Bartlett and Rae Rob- 
ertson, whose playing throughout the week 
was an unalloyed joy to all who were privi- 
leged to hear them. In the afternoon those 
who wished it had opportunity to make a 
motor excursion in the city and the outlying 
forests, before repairing to the University 
for lectures, tea, the official photograph and 
more talk, while the evening was devoted to 
a “fireworks lake trip,” in which even the 
elements collaborated by giving us a display 
of lightning behind the mountains. 

From this jist of the activities of the first 
day, it will be seen that no one could justly 
complain of not finding enough variety of in- 
terest, as also the impossibility of setting out 
a further detailed list of doings. 

Our days were full, as full as we could 
hope or wish, full with that material for 
mental stimulus which is the essence of the 
Conference spirit. Everywhere were little 
groups of people meeting, discussing and 
listening to each other’s viewpoints on mat- 
ters of interest to them all. I remember that 
at my table for tea that Sunday, we had the 
privilege of meeting and talking to Dorothy 
Helmrich, Australian singer resident in Lon- 
don, Geza de Kresz, Hungarian violinist, 
naturalized and living in Canada, Mr. Mav- 
rogordate, Greek singing master, naturalized 
and living in London, Leonard Elsmith, 
President of the Elsmith Music Laboratory 
in New York, Norman Peterkin, composer 
and music publisher representing Oxford 
University Press, London, and Mrs. Peter- 
kin, and Robert Mayer, founder and direc- 
tor of the Robert Mayer Concerts for Chil- 
dren held in London and elsewhere; and 
this little gathering was only typical of the 
groups to be found during the week. 

In the Sections it was the same story. 
In the Piano Section, which was under the 
chairmanship of Robert J. Forbes, principal 
of the Royal Manchester College of Music 
(England) and Beryl Rubinstein, head of 
the pianoforte department of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, I heard a most interest- 
ing discussion on technical points, by such 
authorities as George Woodhouse, of the 
Woodhouse School of Music (London), Mrs. 
Norman O'Neill, official delegate of the So- 
ciety of Women Musicians and head piano- 
forte teacher of St. Paul’s Girls School, Lon- 
don, Maria Levinskaya, head of the Levin- 
skaya Piano College (London) and Mr. Col- 
lins, of Nova Scotia. 

In another Section, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Ernest C. MacMillan, professor 
of music in the University of Toronto and 
principal of the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music, I was in time to hear a most interest- 
ing paper read by Helen Joy Sleeper, profes- 
sor of music in Wellesley College, Mass., 
dealing with aspects of musical history, 
methods of developing the creative faculty 
in students, etc., with an exceedingly illu- 
minating reply, giving illustrations from per- 
sonal experience by Robert McLeod, director 
of musical studies for teachers in training, of 
Edinburgh. 

Then again I visited one day the Section on 
Competitive Festivals and found Mrs. Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher, President of the Ameri- 
can Choral and Festival Alliance, in the 
chair, together with Rev. C. J. Beresford, 
Chairman of the British Federation of Musi- 
cal Competition Festivals. Here I heard 
another illuminating address on the work of 
the American Choral and Festival Alliance, 
by Mrs. Fisher, with subsequent discussion 
in which Peter Dykema, Professor of Music 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, and Frank Odell, Conductor of 
the S. W. Choral Society of London, took 
part. 

The proposals and aims of the Alliance 
seem to me likely to be of unique service to 
the cause of music generally, and to my 
mind, this movement, the aim of which is to 
train and use the 95 percent of vocal studio 
material which would otherwise form a glut 
on the terribly overstocked musical market, 


and the formation of professional choirs of 
trained vocalists similar to the professional 
orchestras of trained instrumentalists, is one 
of supreme vision and significant of far- 
reaching effects. 

3ut, in addition to all the more serious 

side of our activities there was also ample 
time provided for in the curriculum for ex- 
cursions, so that those who had come a long 
distance and were visiting for the first or 
second time that exquisite country so often 
called the playground of Europe, had plenty 
of opportunities for sight-seeing. The excur- 
sions arranged for included a lake trip, vis- 
iting Montreux, Vevey, Evian, etc., a visit 
by motor bus to the Great St. Bernard pass, 
another motor expedition to Geneva, and 
many smaller trips. 

Then we had our evening concerts, which 
included recitals in the ball-room and draw- 
ing-room of the Palace Hotel, by many of 
the artists previously named, with the addi- 
tion 2 Desirée MacEwen (pianist, Lon- 
don), Geza de Kresz and Ernest MacMillan 
(violin and pianoforte sonatas, Toronto), 
Charles Hambourg (cellist, London), Joseph 
Lautner (vocalist, New York), Marguerite 
Rosset (vocalist, Lausanne), M. and Mme. 

Salevi Walevitch (Russian folk- songs) ; and 
two fine concerts in the magnificent cathedral 
of Lausanne. Here we had some splendid 
choral singing by the Conference Choir con 
ducted by Prof. J. W. Whitaker (Glasgow) 
and Bruce Carey (Philadelphia), and by the 
boys of the Firth Park Secondary School 
of Sheffield, England, conducted by Desmond 
MacMahon; also some magnificent organ 
playing by Dr. Ernest Bullock, organist of 
Westminster Abbey, London, Charles Faller, 
organist of Lausanne Cathedral, Chandler 
Goldthwaite, of Boston, and Harold Vincent 
Milligan, of New York. The sympathetic 
performance of an exceptionally beautiful 
and appropriate work by Viceslav Novak 
(Largo Misterioso and Fuga), by the 
Prague String Quartet and some fine solo 
singing by Inga Hill and Dorothy Helmrich 
are also worthy of special mention. 

A word of praise must be given to the 
two “Masters of the Musick,” Stanley Roper, 
organist to His Majesty’s Chapel Royal and 
Principal of the Trinity College, London, and 
Prof. John P. Marshall, Dean of the School 
of Music of Boston ( Mass.) University, who 
were responsible for the program arrange- 
ment. 

On the last evening of the memorable 
week the Conference Banquet took place and 
a stupendous affair it was. Everyone was in 
festive mood and in fact some noted educa- 
tional authorities and conductors might even 
have been deemed frivolous! Needless to 
say, the two presidents (American and Eng 
lish), and the two chairmen of committees, 
Messrs. Scholes and Weaver, were cheered 
to the echo. Some very beautiful music was 
played by the Prague String Quartet, and 
by Messrs. André and Emile de Rilaupierre, 
well-known Swiss musicians resident in Lau- 
sanne, to whose kindness we were also in- 
debted for the use of the Institut Rilaupierre 
as a Clubhouse for conference members. 

The official conclusion to the proceedings 
came the following day, the morning being 
devoted to reports of sections, discussions 
and resolutions arising therefrom, and the 
afternoon to a business session. At this 
meeting, with Sir Henry Hadow in the 
chair, a brief outline of the financ ial posi 
tion of the Conference was given and the 
resolutions passed previously by the gen- 
eral committees were put to the meeting, re- 
ceiving unanimous approval. Financially the 
result was better than one had dared to 
hope. As one American remarked, a small 
deficit on an enormous undertaking such as 
this in ‘a year of such general depression 
must be regarded as a triumph. 

The resolutions, four in number, follow: 

1. That it was desirable for another 
Anglo-American Music Conference to be 
held in two years’ time. 

2. That such Conference should be edu- 
cationally linked with subjects cognate 
thereto. 

3. That English should be the official 
language, although sectional and group 
meetings could be held in any convenient 
language. 

4. Provisional Committees were appoint- 
ed to consider arrangements for the next 
Conference, existing British and Ameri- 
can committees being re-elected unani- 
mously, it being further decided to include 
representatives of the colonies on the Brit- 
ish committee. 

Certain points and suggestions were then 
raised and discussed, chief among these being 
the place of the next Conference, and then 
we were invited to join in community sing- 
ing conducted by Peter Dykema, who had 
the happy inspiration of choosing a magnifi- 
cent three-part canon by Byrd, followed by 
O God, Our Help,in Ages Pzst. The spon- 
taneous performance of these two impressive 
works was a fitting conclusion to an inspira- 
tional conference. Giapys CRooK. 
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Miss Bamman to Manage 


“Miss Katherine” 


“Miss Katherine and 
known to radio audiences, 
that breathe * for they 


than those of potential singers, who, finding 
after adolescence that they have vocal possi 
bilities, must begin with the elements of 
music: note and pitch values, matters that 
should have been learned in childhood. Not 
until, in addition to the professional activi- 
ties, adequately trained adults practice music 
in their homes and at their social gatherings 
as a normal form of cultural recreation, can 
we properly speak of a musically educated 
people 

To direct 
tory or tonal 


Calliope,” widely 
are “two souls 


as one, are both im- 


the pupils’ attention to the audi- 
fields is a function of general 
education and can be adequately dealt with 
by the public schools. To develop this audi- 
tory basis into artistic expression is the work 
of the special schools of music, the entire 
facilities of which are needed to create the 
musical atmosphere, the emotional stimulus 
and the artistic levels necessary for any 
music education worthy of the name. 


Caston Scores at Robin Hood Dell 


Saul Caston, first trumpeter and assistant 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
scored a personal success in the latter capac- 
ty when he substituted for Albert Coates 
at a recent Robin Hood Dell concert. Mr. 
Caston directed the orchestra in Dvyorak’s 
Carnival overture, Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
rangement of the Russian revolutionary 
Douginoushka, Liadoff’s The Music Box, 
transcribed for orchestra, and Strauss’ 
Death and Transfiguration For his fine 
work in leading his men through the intrica- 
cies of the latter work, Mr. Caston was ac 
the audience, in which 


ar- 


song 


also 


KATHERINE TIFT-JONES 
corded an ovation by 
the orchestra players joined. 

\fter the intermission, Mr. Caston offered 
the overture Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro 
and Franck’s symphony in D minor. The 
entire program was presented without re 
hearsal, the assistant conductor having sub 
stituted for Mr. Coates at ten minutes’ no- 
tice. His brilliant conducting throughout 
the evening brought Mr. Caston numerous 
recalls at the end. In addition to his position 
with the Philadelphia Orche stra, Mr. aston 
faculty member of the Curtis Institute 
of Music. 
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inimitable Katherine 
— a gentlewoman, whose 
and understanding of negroes has made 
an able interpreter of their idioms and their 
humor. So cleverly is the dialogue 
sented, that it is commonly believed 
Miss Katherine and Calliope are two 
tinct individuals. By a long term 
recently signed, this attraction comes under 
the management of Catharine A. Bamman. 
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Moritz 


from St. Moritz, 
Switzerland, where Ponselle has been 
spending the summer, foliowing her Covent 
Garden the popular singer sang a 
benefit concert at the Palace Hotel in 
presence of many Americans. The 
mittee was headed by the Mayor, and 
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pianist, recently 
rupted her vacation at Avon-by-the-Sea to 
play on the Great Composers Hour, Station 
WEAF. Miss Monath gave a brilliant per proceeds will start a Rosa Ponselle Fund 
formance with the NBC Orchestra of the for Sick Children of the district. A day 
first movement of the Schumann Concerto or two later Miss Ponselle distributed 
August 21 Miss Monath’s schedule included — prizes for the International Tennis Tourna 
an appearance over Station WOR as soloist ment. 

with the Bamberger Little Symphony, 
Phillip James, conducting. 
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Vacationing 


Christian is spending the 
summer at Lake Winnepesaukee 
n New Hampshire, after having 
weeks of summer teaching at the 
versity of Michigan. Mr. and Mrs. 
tian will motor extensively in New England, 
returning to Ann Arbor for the opening 


Palmer Christian 
Palmer 


Diaz Gives Southampton (L. 1.) part of the 


Recital 

8th Rafaelo Diaz gave a re- 
cital at the Shinnecock Hills residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Van Vleck, Jr., as- 
sisted by Hugo Fiorato, violinist, and Frank the University, September 28. About 
Chatterton, accompanist. The program in middle of October, Mr. Christian 
cluded and modern numbers, among concert tour of several weeks, 
the latter a song from Lehar’s new opera, take him to the Pacific Coast. 
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Saroya and Onofrei Win Suits 

was awarded $7,610 and 
$5,110 in the United States 
Supreme Court as judgments against 
San Carlo Opera Company for 
contract. The company claimed that it could 
not engagements for the 1928- 
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Mrs. E. S$. Coolidge to Sponsor Unusual 
Series of Chamber Music Concerts in Europe 


Fourteen Concerts to Be 


Given During October and 


November, in Russia, Hungary, Austria, Germany, 
France and Italy, With Notable Conductors and Artists 


Mrs. E. S. Coolidge, whose activities in 
behalf of chamber music, which culminated 
in the establishment of the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation at the Library of Con- 
gress, are known throughout the world, will 
be hostess to artists and music lovers in 
Europe in a series of fourteen Chamber 
Music Concerts during October and No- 
vember. 

In Russia, Hungary, Austria, Germany, 
France and Italy she has arranged to have 
compositions of outstanding merit and inter- 
est performed by groups of artists such as the 
London String Quartet, the Roth Quartet of 

3udapest, the Brosa Quartet of London, the 
Abbado- Malipiero Quartet of Naples; cham- 
ber orchestras recruited from the leading 
symphony orchestras, conducted by Bridge, 
Respighi, Napolitano and Kortschak. Indi- 
vidual artists to appear at these concerts 
are: Frau Litbbecke-Job (Frankfurt 0/M), 
Casella, Alfano, Bonucci, and others. 

The programs to be offered by 
Coolidge are as follows: 

Moscow—October 10, Prokofieff Quartet, 
Hindemith (Konzertmusik for piano, brass 
instruments and harps), Martinu (String 
Quintet) ; October 11, Malipiero (Ritrovari, 
for eleven instruments), Lajtha (Quartet) ; 
Beck (Concerto for String Quartet and Or- 
chestra). These concerts are being ar- 
ranged with the help of the American-Rus- 
sian Institute of New York and “voks” the 
society of cultural relations with foreign 
countries at Moscow. 

Budapest—October 16 and 17, the same 
programs as in Moscow will be performed 
at the Akademie Saal. 

Graz (Austria )—October 20, 
and composers will present a 
honor of Mrs. Coolidge. 

Frankfurt-on-Main—October 24, Malipiero 
( Ritrovari), Hindemith (Konzertmusik), 

’rokofiefi. (Quartet). For ‘this concert the 
cae Kaise — is put at the disposal of 
Mrs. Coolidge by the City of Frankfurt. 

Paris—October 26, Prokofieff Quartet- 
Bridge (Trio), Beck (Cencerto for Quartet 
and Orchestra); October 27, program of 
compositions by Monteverdi and Lully; Oc- 
tober 28, Malipiero (Quartet), Petit (Songs 
with Quartet), Hindemith (Konzertmusik ) 
Programs of October 26 and 28 are given at 
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Salle du Palais Royal by courtesy of the 
Institute for Intellectual Cooperation; that of 
the twenty-seventh in a historic hall furnish- 
ing an antique frame for the music per- 
formed. 

Asolo—October 31, 
Monteverdi compositions, 
tet). 

Rome—November 12, Malipiero (Quar- 
tet), Pilati (Sonata for Flute and Piano), 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco (Quartet); at the 
American Academy; November 13, composi- 
tions of Monteverdi and Lully, at Accademia 
di S. Cecilia. 

Naples—November 17, Malipiero 
tet), Alfano (Sonata for Cello and Piano), 
Respighi (Trittico Botticelliano) Chamber 
Orchestra; November 18,  Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco (Quartet), Pilati (Sonata for Flute 
and Piano), Casella (Partita for Piano and 
Chamber Orchestra), Pizzetti (Songs with 
Quartet), at the hall of the Conservatory. 


Malipiero (Ritrovari), 
Malipiero (Quar- 


(Quar- 
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Estelle B. Blum held a large piano class 
in Beverly Hills (Cal.) during the summer 
months, and later passed four weeks in San 
Francisco, where she gave a lecture course. 
Miss Blum has now returned to her New 
York studio. 

Virginia Colombati, well known vocal 
teacher and coach, will return on September 
7 to New York City after an absence of more 
than a year, and resume her teaching. 

Vladimir Horowitz will play a minimum 
of thirty concerts in America during the 
coming season, including appearances with 
the St. Louis and Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tras, the Cleveland Orchestra, and with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia and 
on tour in Washington and Baltimore. 

George Liebling, pianist-composer, is 
busy as concert-pianist, composer, lecturer, 
teacher and also broadcasting over radio sta- 
tion KMTR from Hollywood every Monday 
evening from 8:45 to 9:15 p.m. His pro- 
grams are unique, as he plays a series of 
most of the important and favorite works of 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, and 
the modern masters, with special preference 
for American composers. 

Hans Merx recently appeared as soloist 
at the Kurhauskonzert in the Kursaal at 
Wiesbaden, Germany. The hall was_ filled 
to capacity and there were many prominent 
Americans present. Mr. Merx sang Lieder 
and songs in English, featuring old English 
melodies arranged by Roger Quilter. His 
accompanist was Hans Goebel. 

Marie Montana has signed a contract 
with NBC and will make a tour of the West 
during October and November. She will 
sing on the Transcontinental Hour on Sep- 
tember 5. 

Frances Peralta sang at 
N. J., on August 23. 

Wesley G. Sontag, New York violinist, 
composer and arranger, is musical director of 
summer concerts held out-of-doors on the 
Knapp Estate, Rye, N. Y., on consecutive 
Wednesday — evenings. Varied chamber 
music, with well known soloists such as 
ne Roosevelt, Lorraine Berringer and 
Guy Maier, will be heard. 


Atlantic City, 
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PAUL MEHLIN 

Mehlin, thirty-eight years old, 
of South Orange, N. J., secretary of the 
Paul G. Mehlin Piano Company of New 
York, died in the bedroom of his home on 
August 24 with a bullet wound in the right 
temple. On the floor near him was a pistol. 
He had been ill for more than a year and 
it is believed he became despondent becauss 
he was to go to a hospital this week. Assis 
tant County Medical Examiner Brien pro 
nounced the case a suicide. 


EDWARD A.B. KLEIN 
Edward A. B. Klein, seventy-one years 
old, musician of Cincinnati, Ohio, died at 
his home on August 24 after an illness of 
several months. His chief interest was the 
Cincinnati Marine Band and his instruments 
the violin and clarinet. 
FERDINAND STARK 
Ferdinand Stark, of 
violinist and orchestra 
night ago at the age of sixty-five, in San 
Francisco. He was associated with the 
Original Hungarian Orchestra, playing there 
at the Orpheum Theater. A widow, 
daughter, and step-son survive him. 
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Czerwonky’s Berlin Season 
Proves Notable Success 


Chic 


ago Violinist-Conductor Makes Mark in German 


Metropolis 
By Amy Keith Carroll 


ned lit 
smile 
DD 7 | 
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A well trimr 
a really 
handclasp—it 
self, 


his 


European moustache, 
of welcome, a hearty 
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o studio, back from 
wander 


beaming 


again in his 


wander Europe—a 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Vanderbilt Studios 


13-15 East 38th Street 
New York City 
DUBLE-SCHEELE, 


non-resident studios, with or with- 
out private bathrooms, at attractive rentals. 

Several large teaching studios on combina- 
tion lease basis for $40-$60 monthly. 

Reliable, intelligent desk and hall service, 
constituting an important factor to teachers 
depending on accurate telephone messages. 

Location second to none, in heart of city, ac- 
cessible to Grand Central and 
stations 


The 


Proprietor 


MRS. MABEL 
Resident, 


Pennsylvania 


and 4-8643. 
day or 


4-9337 
the 


BOgardus 
rented by 


Telephones, 


Piano studios hour, 


wee 
The restaurant, under expert Japanese 
offers excellent food 
prices 


studio 
management, 
at moderate 


\ 
New 
QR 


So) 


rr Bhim 


ZSUROPE 
ranged 
cerning 
music 


AN DEBUTS and Concerts ar- 
at nominal cost. Advice given con- 
best teachers in all branches of 
in Europe. Full publicity service. 
Full information on request. Evangeline 
Lehman, American Manager of Musical 
Artists in Europe. Address: Immeuble 
Pleyel, 252 Faubourg St. Honore, Paris, 
France. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 
MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up Used Small Grands, $10 up. 
MATHU SHEK, 14 East 39th St. (near 
Fifth Ave.), New York. 


The famous 


back for the music profession. I am 
optimistic for the future.” 

The old Czerwonky dynamo of energy was 
working again. The atmosphere began to 
clear. Things were not so bad after all, 
when one has had a glimpse of worse condi- 
tions elsewhere. A broader view, perhaps 
confidence—anyway, such leadership 
It seemed good for music that 
had returned to America. 

He was bubbling with impressions and 
ee ae of honors which had come to 
him; of his delight in renewing old friend 
and making new ones, for next to his 
music, he is an artist in friendship; of the 
of gorgeous music to be heard by 
radio development in Ger 
Graf Zeppelin. It 
lively hour and a half I spent in 
his Bush Conservatory studio. 

“It was a most remarkable year,” he re 
peated, “and I look forward to going again 
We left here last September, my wife and I, 
our three children and nine pupils 
some delightful trips—to Oberam 
the Rhine with its castles, 
settled in Lichterfelde, a sub 
beautiful big house, and 
prepared for a busy and interesting winter. 

“[ played my first concert on January 6, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of my debut 
under Joachim, playing his Hungarian and 
and giving a first per 
own concerto. The concert 
was a tremendous and led to three 
other important engagements. On January 
28 I conducted the Berliner Symphony Or 
chestra in an entire program; I was re 
engaged for March and on April 19 I 
soloist again with that orchestra, play 
ing the Beet! woven concerto on a big Bec 
thoven program 

“T was parti ularly proud to have the men 

the orchestra present me with a big 
token of their appreciation. That 
mething one cherishes, you know.” 

‘And, of course, you played on the radio 
| asked 


very 


more 
stimulates. 
Czerwonky 


ships 


abundance 
Berliners; of 
many; of a trip in the 
was a 


with 
After 
mergau, down 
elsewhere—we 


urb of Ber ma 


Mendelssohn concertos 
tormance ot my 


success 


Was 


wreath in 


gave an hour's 
Welle. I played 
some of the Hun 
also talked about him for 
This is his centenary year, 
broadcast when I con 


replied "a 
program for the Deutsche 
Joachi concerto and 
garian Dances; 
fifteen minutes 
vou know. I also 
certized in Poland. 
‘The radio situation is very different in 
Germany from what we have in the United 
States. There they have government con 
trol and there are absolutely no advertising 
programs. There are only two stations—the 
ng wave for local programs, and the short 
vave for long distance broadcast. Every 
adio owner pays a yearly government tax 
about $2.50, and this money, which mounts 
well into the millions, is used to pay for 
programs which are furnished at 
certain intervals during the day and night 
They have music galore, and it is always 
GOOD. They have lectures, plays, news, 
but the whole system is so essentially 
different from our American use of radio 
hat I was immensely interested in it. The 
funk Symphony Orchestra, of sixty 

is one of the finest orchestras in 

which is saying a good deal. 

“IT had many delightful experiences dur- 
y our winter in Berlin,” he continued 
Several times I played quartets informally 
with Carl Flesch, Piatigorski and Strub, 
Flesch and I would exchange first 
and viola parts. And then there was 
aying of Bach’s Chaconne at the dedi 
old organ in the 


of the modernized 

rlottenburg castle, which drew distin 
hed audience of diplomats and _ society 
rs. The lighted candles in the beautiful 

chapel gave a wonderful effect. 
Poznan, Poland, I gave a recital, and 
a radio program from that city I re 
wed by friendship with Kaminski, whose 
and piano I played with 


‘Oh yes,” he 


m’s 


igh class 


nata for violin 
composer 

‘Another interesting 

a number 


experience 
of records by the 
new system which 
most perfect records in the 
Cristschell Company’s records, I played 
among others the Chaconne by Bach and 
the Vivaldi concerto for two violins and 
with Carl and Heinrich Steiner. 

The Tri-Ergon record is 
new system by which the 
an instrument like 
is transferred to light 
he film is developed, then run again 
through the machine, and finally played into 

loud-speaker from which the disk is made. 
I am expecting these records in America 
very 

Not all Czerwonky’s 
. however 
a framed ticket 
girdling 


was to 
Tri-Ergon 
makes the 
world. For the 


make 


process, the 


plano 
made by a 
artist plays into 
a microphone. This tone 
and photographed. 


soon 

adventures were art 
On the walls of his studio is 
for a passage on the world- 
dirigible Graf Zeppelin. “We flew 


istic 
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Sea for some distance,” he 
said in telling of it, “and then back to Berlin. 

was shown special courtesies by Com 
mander von Schiller and got quite a thrill 
out of a promenade on the cat-walk. It cost 
forty dollars to make the trip, and it was 
more than worth it. 

Another event of importance was the pub 
lication of his violin concerto by Schlesinger 
in Berlin. This work, which received most 
complimentary reviews when he played it 
with the Berlin Symphony last January, will 
have its first Chicago hearing when Czer- 
wonky appears as soloist with the Woman’s 
Symphony Orchestra of Chicago on Novem- 
ber 16. And what is more important, it 
promises to become a popular addition to 
the virtuoso’s repertory—another major a 
complishment for the Chicago violinist in 
these days of artistic drouth. 

Chicago has welcomed back her dynamic 
violinist-conductor-composer, richly deserv 
ing the laurels Germany has bestowed. His 
is great art, distinguished personality, domi 
nant leadership. 


over the Baltix 


American Folk Music Festival 


On August 15 a folk music festival was 
held at White Top, Marion, Virginia, the 
players and singers being brought from the 
nearby mountains. John Powell, who was 
instrumental in furthering this project, is 
enthusiastic about the music that is being 
collected in this region. 

‘Educated’ people who scoff at the ‘crude’ 
and ‘unlettered’ mountain man are wasting 
their time and energy,” Powell recently said, 
while visiting in Marion, only a short dis 
tance from White Top, which is in three 
counties of Virginia, almost on the North 
Carolina line. “Uncouth as the mountain 
eers may appear to the smart set, they are 
really more cultured than their detractors 
for culture is a mingling of the racial tradi- 
oe and the racial consciousness of a people, 

handed down for thousands of years and per- 
meating the consciousness of the individual 
while at the same time it remains a whole 
That racial heritage the mountaineer su 
premely has, but his critics haven't. 

‘American folk music,” the composer 
pianist added, “may not be so old as that of 
some other races, but in perfection of line 
and richness of color it equals that of the 
British Isles and is better than any other in 
the world. It often attains, even from the 
purely technical and formal side, a perfection 
rarely achieved by even composers of the 
most surpassing genius.” 

There was banjo and fiddle playing, 
ing and singing, and much 
displayed 


An 


danc 


enthusiasm was 


The Mikado Returns to New 

The Mikado returned to the 
Theater, in New York City, on Monday 
evening, August 24, with practically the 
same cast as previous, except that Allen 
Waterous, son of the famous Herbert, and 
Eleanor Gillmore sang the roles of Pish 
Tish and Peep-Bo respectively. Others in 
the cast included: William Danforth, Her 
bert Waterous, Howard Marsh, Frank Mou 
lon, Hizi Koyke and Ethel Clarke, all of 
whom contributed to a generally excellent 
performance. There will be another week 
of The Mikado, after which the company 
will go on tour, opening in Atlantic City on 
Septembx r 14 


York 


Erlanger 


New York’s Artistic Mornings 
Open November § 

Artistic Mornings at the Plaza Hotel 
in New York City, will open its series of 
eight concerts on November 5 under the 
direction of Emilio Piza. Among the art 
ists to be presented will be Ruth Breton 
Maria Jeritza, Yvonne Gall, Rosa Low, 
Grace Moore, Nina Morgana, Lily Pons, 
Herold Bauer. George Copeland, Lawrence 
Ibbett and Efrem Zimbalist. 


The 


A Rosenthal Premiere 

Moriz Rosenthal’s new 
Variations, for piano and orchestra, will be 
premiered by him at Bad Gastein (Austria) 
on August 30. The second performance of 


arrangement of his 


August 29, 1931 
the novelty is scheduled for Salzburg, Tues- 
day, September 1, at an open air concert, 
which will go over the air to 167 stations, 
and be broadcast also to America. In this 
country the hour for the broadcast perform- 
ance is 2 p.m. 


Salzedo Holding Successful 
Summer Class 


Carlos Salzedo, harpist, is teaching a 
large summer ye of professional harpists 
and students in Camden, Me. Among those 
studying with Mr. Salzedo are: Edna Phil- 
lips, first harpist of the Philadelphia Or- 


IRLOS SALZEDO (right) with 
JULES BOUY 


and Mr. Salzedo’s collie, Flux. 


chestra and the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company; Alice Chalifoux, newly appointed 
— harpist of the Cleveland Orchestra and 

read of the harp department of the Cleve- 
ad Institute of Music; Reva Reatha, head 
of the harp department of Orchestra House, 
Wilmington, Del.; Grace Weymer, head of 
the harp department of the College of Fine 

\rts, Syracuse University, and first harpist 
of the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra; 
Eleanor Shaffner, head of the harp depart- 
ment of Salem College, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Miss Weymer and Miss Shaffner 
are both members of the Salzedo Harp En 
semble and the Lawrence Harp Quintet. 
Grace Weymer, Eleanor Shaffner and Edna 
Phillips are the authors of the Four Year 
Course in Harp to Be Used for Credit in 
High Schools, which has the endorsement 
of many noted musicians, including Toscanini 
and Stokowski. 

Mr. Salzedo appeared with the 
String Quartet at Falls Village, 
August 21, playing Caplet’s 
arp and string quartet 
The accompanying photograph shows Mr. 
Salzedo on the water front of his new home 
n Camden, with Jules Bouy, Belgian archi 
tect and decorator, who is now remodeling 
Mr. Salzedo’s house The collie, Flux, 
seems to be enjoying his new home in 
Camden. 


Gordon 
Conn., 
Quintet for 


Peter Ibbetson to ae Ravinia 


Season 

Ravinia’s twentieth season of opera will 
close on Monday with the sixth performance 
of Peter Ibbetson, the work which has 
proved the most popular there this year. 
Otto Kahn will be Mr. Eckstein’s guest at 
this performance. On Sunday, Cinderella, 
a ballet in three acts, will have its world 
premiere, with Ruth Page as the heroine. 
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Edwin Hughes Closes Brilliant 
Master Class Session in New York 


The fifteenth annual New York Summer 
Master Class for pianists and teachers held 
by Edwin Hughes came to an end on Aug- 
ust 15. As is usual with Mr. Hughes’ 
classes, the attendance included pianists, 
teachers and musical educators from all parts 
of the United States and from foreign coun- 
tries. Mr. Hughes’ students this summer 
included pianists and teachers from Alabama, 


EDWIN HUGHES 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, [linois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New York, New Jersey, North Car- 
olina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Virginia, Washington, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and, besides, Cuba and 
Czecho-Slovakia, a list sufficient to indicate 
the widespread popularity of Edwin Hughes’ 
methods of instruction. This year’s class 
was notable for the brilliant array of un- 
usual pianistic talents from many parts of the 
country. 

In conformance with his usual custom 
during the New York Summer Master Class, 
Mr. Hughes presented a number of his well- 
known professional pupils in a_ series of 
Wednesday evening recitals. The remarka- 
ble playing of these brilliant young artists 
served to demonstrate conclusively the extra- 
ordinary results achieved by Mr. Hughes as 
a maker of pianists. The programs offered 
a wide range of compositions, from Fresco- 
baldi to the exponents of the modern idiom. 
Among the works performed were the larger 
compositions by Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, 
Brahms, Schumann, Chopin, Saint-Saens, 
Liszt, Balakireff and Alexis Hollaender, to- 
gether ‘with important shorter works by 
Scarlatti, Ravel, Scriabine, Turina, Lesche- 
tizky, Bortkiewicz, Debussy, Casella, Aren- 
sky, Schiitt and Chabrier. In addition, a 
thorough survey of many periods of piano 
composition was made during the class ses- 
sions. The pianists who took part in the 
of evening recitals included Alton 
Jones, John Crouch, Marvine Green, Hazel 
Carpenter, Esther Bienfang and Teddy 
As the concluding program of the 

evening of two-piano music was 


series 


Risech. 
series, an 


presented by Edwin and Jewel Bethany 
Hughes on August 12. 

Mr. Hughes’ students 
cluded directors of music 
the music faculties of the following 
ant institutions: Columbia University, Vas 
sar College, Institute of Musical Art, New 
York City ; Meredith College, Raleigh, N.C. ; 
Lewisburg College, Lewisburg, N. C.; Whit- 
man College, Walla Walla, Wash.; Colum- 
bia College, Columbia, S. C.; Flora Mac- 
Donald College, Red Springs, N. C.; Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S. C.; Southwest- 
ern Baptist Seminary, Fort Worth, Tex.; 
International Conservatory, Havana, Cuba; 
Texas Woman’s College, Fort Worth, Tex., 
and the Fort Worth Conservatory, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hughes are spendir@ the re- 
mainder of August and September in the 
Adirondacks and in Maine. They will make 
their first appearance for the coming season 
in a two-piano recital on November 4 in 
New London, Conn., and will play their first 
New York City recital in Town Hall on 
Saturday evening, November 7. 


summer in- 
members of 
import- 


this 
and 


Hutcheson Ends Chautauqua 
Season 

Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, and dean of 
the Juilliard Graduate School, recently com- 
pleted his summer activities at Chautauqua, 
N. Y. Mr. Hutcheson headed the piano de- 
partment at Chautauqua during the summer 
session. He has been conducting master 
classes and giving illustrated lectures. One 
of the Chautauqua season’s most outstanding 
musical events took place August 12 when 
Mr. Hutcheson conducted the symphony or- 
chestra in the Strauss Burlesque. His tal- 
ented young pupil, Beula Duffey, was the 
soloist. An audience of 5,000 attended and 
the performance was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Hutcheson is now occupied with the 
plans for the formal opening in the early 
autumn of the new Juilliard School of 
Music build'ng which has recently been 
erected in (¢ laremont Avenue, New York. 


Chalif School Annual Recital 


The Chal'f School in New York City held 
its annual Summer School Recital and Com- 
mencement Exercises at Town Hall on Aug 
ust 7. The artist-pupils of Mr. Chalif, Mr. 
Newsome, Mr. Cansino and Mr. Yakobleff 
appeared on the program, and Chalif diplo- 
mas were given to Clarisse La Framboise, 
Mary Harriet Charters, Marjorie Mae Mil- 
ler and Roberta O'Donnell.  Clarisse La 
Framboise was presented with the Chalif 
Alumnii Medal for general excellence. 


“One of the Few Greatest” 

The critic of the Portland (Ore.) News 
observed recently that: “Charles Wakefield 
Cadman represents to us one of the few 
greatest American composers. He has suc- 
ceeded in doing that which but few have 
been able to do, namely, expressing a thought 
in musical language in such a way that it 
will be understood ov the masses and at the 
same time remaining =— within the ar 
tistic idiom. He can be compared to Grieg 
who so immortalized Norwegian folklore that 
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cherished art of 
for rec- 
victory.” 


become forever a 
Cadman’s hard struggle 
been a most glorious 


it must 
the world. 
ognition has 


Music in Palestine 


page 6) 
gleaned from 


(Continued from 
through tropes and cadences, 
all sources, Eschconological, Sephardic, assi- 
dic, and from the valley of Yeman, and the 
continuous use of certain idioms, he is plan- 
ning to establish a definite form, essentially 
Jewish, which he claims is the basis of all 
Jewish folk music. 

The first volume has been prepared, and it 
is replete with elaborate illustrations and 
examples. The work is to go into six vol- 
umes—if there is money enough to under- 
write the project,—and the survey is to cover 
all fields of Jewish folk music. 

Rossovsky is well known as a 
composer (as a glance through the 
catalogue will prove), and he has written 
countless songs, piano morceaux, chamber 
compositions, and has had a symphonic flight. 

Among the younger men to attract atten- 
tion is J. Gorochov, who was born in Tel 
Aviv, and who von a Curtis Institute schol- 
arship, and who after his sojourn in Phila- 
delphia went back to Tel Aviv to compose 
Palestinian music. 

He it is who did the scores for Esther and 
Nehemiah, and he has been asked to write a 
Palestinian suite and symphony. The Tel 
Aviv school board has commissioned him to 
arrange a volume of Jewish folksongs for use 
in the public schools. 

Gorochovy is a serious composer, 
his intensity for all things Hebraic, he prob- 
ably feels the mood of the Arab more than 
any one else in Palestine. He makes ample 
use of Arabic rhythms and intervals. Much 
is expected of young J. Gorochov in and out 
of Palestine. 


Jewish 
Juwal 


and for all 


GOES SINGING 


Jewry 
that is 
still 
folk 


Exceptional as may be the work 
carried on by professional musicians, 
the most arresting thing is to hear 
music in the making. 

Over the dusty roads of 
groups of boys and girls singing,—in the 
shops, along the shores, on the streets, they 
are always singing. You go to the colonies 
or you watch the young people of Jerusalem, 
Nablus, Tiberias, Hebron, Safed, and you 
are hearing new folk-music being composed 

new dance new marching songs, 
and new game songs. 

These youngsters are prolific, and 
many people have taken down these 
still there are just as many more unrecorded. 

This is truly folk-music because it is a 
spontaneous expression of boys and girls 
who know nothing of the technic of notation 
and make up tunes for the sheer joy of hav- 
ing something to sing. 

\ good tune gets into circulation and no 
body knows who first thought of it. It is 
handed down by word of mouth (and altered 
sometimes in the handling) and is never 
printed and soon a new tune runs from Suez 
Canal to the Plain of Esdraelon. 

If you ask who composed such and such a 
tune, nobobdy knows, like Topsy it just 
grew. No one person takes credit; every- 
body sings it. 


Mr. I. Cutler of 


Palestine go the 


songs, 


while 


songs, 


Jerusalem told the writer 
that there were dozens of new tunes in the 
last five years and that it was difficult to 
keep track of them all, and he should know, 
as a more ardent folk-song enthusiast it 
would be hard to imagine. 


Two or three times a week he has a group 
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IMPRESARIO RETURNS 


J.J. VINCENT, 
managing director of the German Grand 
Opera Company, and his family, who re- 
turned on the Leviathan recently, following 
several months abroad. Mr. Vincent has 
signed a contract with the Hung 
ernment to present the Royal Opera 
Budapest at } lH orld’s 
this to be 


Bain 


arian 


pany of 
Exposition 
the country. 


I 
micago 


of young people coming to the house, and 
under his direction—and around his hospita- 
ble table—all the current songs are heard. 
Over in the corner sits a dingy American 
organ and that is the only instrument—and 
that is never used. 

It is a 
melodies, and it 


desire for new folk 
bespeaks the hunger of a 
people for creation. The tunes are not pop- 
ular ballads, as we know such ditties, and 
often they are quite void of texts. The young 
people feel the futility of words and often 
compose a lengthy composition to nothing 
but vowel combinations, as to wit, “La-la- 
a,” or “Yo-yo-yo,” or other arrange 
ment. The music is indubitably Jewish in 
flavor. 

It differs 
land, 


passion, this 


some 


11 


from the old folk 
Russia, Slavonia, inasmuch 
happy (this does not mean that it 
Pollyanna major stuff) and goe 
along through sheer exuberance 

The young people of the colonies compose 
the best folk music, as it is there, when the 
day’s work is done, that they sit around t 
common room, voice to ilove 
chansons of labor and dance rhythms 

from the 


groups 
4} 


the hie Ids, they 


music 


give songs, 
the colonists come home 
return singing ; 
swinging 
stimulating 
Perhaps it is the climate, 
feeling of soil,—but 
is now singing—but it 


when 
over 
tune 
the sunshine, the 
whatever it is Jewry 


is no “De profund 


Munich 


trom 


Kenyon Welcomed in 
Wagener received a cable 
which stated that his artist, Doris 
had been most cordially received at 
August 19. In 


cheers of bravo 


Charles I 
Munich 
Kenyon, 
her first concert in that city, 


fact there were 
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beautifully printed on the best 
more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 
Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 
parents appreciate the saving. 
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Address 30 East Hollister St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Summer Mount Auburn, 








Buy From Your Local Dealer 














MONTI-GORSEY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
RAVINIA OPERA COMPANY 


911 Kimball Hall 


Chicago 





Operatic and 
Concert Singer 


V.NOLA ee 


Mr. Nola can train a singer from the primary rudiments 

of voice culture to the highest pinnacle of perfection. 

FREE VOICE TRI 

STUDIO 605, STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
Tel.: ClIrele 17-9006 or STillwell 4-0679 





WIOLIN MHEASTERY 


HARRY 


HA GPW EE EE 


Studio: 1265 Walton Ave., Bronx, N. Y. Tel. JErome 7-8042 


ANGELO MATURO 


VOICE, REPERTOIRE AND OPERATIC COACH 
Address: 16 E. 42nd St. (9th Floor) New York 
Telephone: VAnderbilt 3-6486 


GRACE LEONARD 


vric Soprano 
OPERA— REG ITAL—ORATORIO 
703 Steinway Hall, New York City 


BERTHA YOCUM 


LESCHETIZKY EXPONENT 
NEW YORK PARIS 

Certified by Wienzkowska, First Assi 

Highest endorsement 

Directer of College and Norr ber Courses 
Summer Course for Teachera in 

Piano Pedagogy Harmonie 
New YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 

For particulars Address 

Care of Mousicat Courier, 113 West 











VIENNA 
oe Leschetizky 


inalysis 


57th 8... N. Y 





HELEN ELMA BRETT 


NEW VOCAL METHOD 
Specialist in correcting tremolo, breaks, 
limited range, etc. 

Class lessons $3. lessons $10 
French Singing Diction Classes $1.00 
Studio: 205 West 57th St., New York City 
Tel. Circle 7-5420 





Private 
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Bargain Offerings 


will be remembered that 
the Better Bureau, in New York 
City and other cities, endeavored to protect 
the public against just such evils, and prob- 
ably today such work is still being done. 

It does not seem possible that anyone can 
discussion of such methods em- 
it be exposed how are the 
awakened to the 
careless with the 
obtain pros- 


get prospects. It 
susiness 


bject to a 
ployed, for unless 
innocent purchasers to be 
fact that those who are 
truth utilize such methods to 
caaent 

As an illustration of this offering of 
at low prices, the following is taken 
from a daily paper published in a city of 
ibout 100,000 ciahiieeis. One dealer com- 
plained in his locality this was a com- 
mon practice and numerous offerings of this 
kind were made. The advertisement was 
taken from one of the daily papers published 
in that city It reads 


pianos 


PIANO in good conditior 
entral 


( H-104 
that this advertisement is honest, 
but if the piano was of real worth a local 
could make money in purchasing it. 
advertisement was printed more than 
would seem as though the fact 
that it was not bought by a local dealer 
would indicate that the instrument was not 
worth $30, or that some dealer was utilizing 
to obtain prospects. It is easy enough to 
plant a piano in the home of some one who 
would like to earn even 
placed in the home of a piano salesman. 
he point the letter endeavored to make 
that ations an 
was ing done to the piano The 
| the matter is, that very little adver- 
in he dealérs through 
by the manu 
offered in some 
ities also at prices 
It does not hurt the real 
1 piano, the honest piano; it is 
ctice, he wever, and should be 
ne dealer advertises pianos at 
as a “bait,” then the competition 
better and advertises lower price 
and there is no better 
it than the present 
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all that is being printed at the pres- 
about the abuse of the radio by 
over the air untrustworthy 
many in that 

One does not reach in 

thz is being done by 
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THE COMSTOCK, 


COURIER 


so-called, that gives an outline 
of how the radio is utilized to take advantage 
of the unsuspecting listeners-in. Advertise- 
ments are carried over the radio that are 
not permissible in the newspapers. Federal 
laws have provided this protection for those 
who are classed among the innocent pur- 
chasers. The Radio Commissioners are 
working hard to obviate this use of the 
radio, but in the smaller centers the local 
merchants do not seem to realize that what 
might be said over the counter is not to be 
permitted over the radio. Dishonesty in this 
direction has had something of a “pull,” 
so to speak, for there are no laws that per- 
mit the Radio Commission to take steps to 
eradicate these conditions. 

One of the amusing side- stepping methods 
that previ ail is the attitude of the announcers 
where “electrical transcriptions,” or records, 
are utilized to fill in between the loud- 
mouthed talks about the local merchants 

These announcers wade into their talk 
about the records, probably from literature 
furnished for the purpose, for the Radio 
Commissioners demand and the broadcast- 
ing stations observe religiously that these 
electrical transcriptions, or records, be an- 
nounced as such. It is really laughable to 
hear one of these announcers on a_ local 
station in a smaller center give a talk about 
music that is coming, some great composer 
named, and if the announcer loves to talk 
about music he reads what is supplied and 
then announces in a very low, ashamed 
voice, “This is a phonograph record.” 

It is a statement of fact, but why be 
ashamed of it? A good, fresh record heard 
over the radio gives as much joy as did 
the talking machines of days gone by and 
which the radio displaced. The electrical 
transcriptions and phonograph records sup- 
ply a want in the homes, and when the 
broadcasting is good and the records and 
radios are good, there is offered to the 
homes just what was given in the days of 
the talking machines or phonographs 

It must be said in favor of the electrical 
transcriptions that they are much _ better 
than some of the orchestras ~~ are made 
local talent, and certainly better than 
much of the local singing voices and in 
strumental efforts that are provided. It 
must be admitted, however, that there is a 
difference between the personality coming 
direct from the microphone and that of the 
records, or electrical transcriptions ; but how 
many can tell the difference? There are a 
good many records that are far more ac 
le than the unmusical efforts of local 
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Instalment Repossessions 


It was expected that when the automobile 


people went into instalment selling it would 
increase the number of repossessions in 
other lines of bt It is good to know 
that recent investigations have shown a 
great decline this year, so far as regards 
renossessions of 

The trade-in, 
by the 


usiness,. 


automobiles 
however, has been carried on 
automobile people in a very conserva- 
tive way, far different from the old piano 

may be that the automobile sales 
just as keen on a trade-in valuation 
as the piano salesman was in the days of 
good piano selling There are. stringent 
rules, however, to hold the automobile sales 
men within bounds; it is not believed that 
price cutting in automobile selling ever 


way It 


man is 


CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, 


Upright Keys, Actions and 


Hammers, Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte lvory for the Trade 


Avigust 29, I9si 
reached the point that it did in the selling 
of pianos. 

We all know that even today price cut- 
ting prevails in the piano trade, but it is 
evident that the repossessions in pianos to- 
day are less than formerly, but no direct 
information as to this point can be obtained, 
except through the past-due percentage. 
There are many pianos being carried today 
that should have been repossessed long ago 
if the contracts were rigidly held to by the 
dealers. Yet it is far better, one must admit, 
that a dealer accept a $5.00 payment instead 
of a $10.00 or $15.00 payment rather than 
because repossessions are very 
disastrous in that the dealer takes a loss, 
his instalment paper is reduced as an asset, 
and the selling of a repossession is not an 
easy matter unless prices are cut to a point 
where purchasers do not want to buy. Many 
people arrive at an estimation of the quality 
of a piano by its price rather than by its 
tone and quality. 

All of this is an old story, often repeated, 
but the piano is coming back because it is a 
necessity, and while sales, as to volume, are 
low at the present time it is certain that 
there always, will be a market for the good 
pianos. Therefore it remains for the deal- 
ers to confine their efforts to sell to those 
who have the money. 

There is plenty of money in this country; 
the savings banks are full of it, but the 
people are not spending it, and they will not 
spend it on bargain offerings but will await 
a loosening up of everything and the screws 
to this depression are becoming twisted the 
other way, very gradually to be sure. The 
cheap piano will not come back for a long 
time. or until the unemployed have regained 
positions and the times become “what they 
used to be.” 

Piano dealers should stick to the name 
value, quality pianos, and when one name 
value piano is sold it is not necessary to 
sugar up the bad paper created through the 
sale of no name. no tone boxes masquerad- 
ing as pianos. Here is the revolution that 
is going on in the piano business. 
dealers who know pianos, 
piano quality and values are those whe 
will survive, while the bargain offering 
dealers will be forced into other lines of 
endeavor. 
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WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manu- 

factured in the musical center 

of America for ‘sixty- -two years 
Factory ¢ ond Offices 


Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Sts. 
NEW YORK 























MATHUSHEK 


“Known for Tone 


Since 1863” 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
GREAT PIANOS 


Factory and general offices 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 























New York 





STEINWAY 


The Instrument of the Immortals 


Hamburg 


London 








Choose your piano ab 
the cartiWts do. Todays 
great ones prefer the 


-BALDWIN - 


Baldwin pA Pianos” 


CHOOSE YOUR PIANO AS THE ARTISTS DD 























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 


318-326 West 39TH St., New Yor 


# 





MUSICAL COURIER 
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VIRGINIA CASTELLE (LEFT) 
dramatic soprano, student of George Castell The t 
after exciting dc at the recent N. I’. M. C. coni 
kes carricd ¢ national honors by winning first Se 
$1,000 prize for opera voice Vrs. Castelle played her a 
they are shown en route for the Austr {merican Conseri 
the yor / yer jomed My Castelle’s vocal class, and 


member of the vocal ty Little Ge tle Castell 


GEORGE CASTELLE, 
eminent vocal pedagogue, of the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, with a group of 


students on board the Columbus en route to Mondsee, Austria, where Mr. Castelle is a 

member of the faculty of the Austro-American Conservatory. On the stairway, left to CONDUCTORS OF THE DETROIT, CHICAGO AND BOSTON SYMPHONY 

right, Lucy Wagener, Marguerite Anger, Mr. Castelle, Elsie Craft Hurley, Helen ORCHESTRAS 

Knowles; standing on the deck, Ruth Frankel, Beatrice Castelle, Agnes Keelty, Katherine Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Frederick Stock and Serge Koussevitsky photographed at Gastein, 
Newell and Mary Burns. : Austria, where they spent part of the summer 


LOS ANGELES ALSO ACCLAIMS MOJICA. 


The name “Mojica” in front of a Spanish theatre has broken all records of drawing power in Los Angeles. The above picture shows how the people of this Califo 
to hear the tenor sing in his last Spanish picture. Moyica will tour the United States this winter in concert 
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Percy GRAINGER 











